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ENTOR, of all people, lying 
M unconscious in the emergency 

operating room, and he, Win- 
ship, the only brain surgeon in the city 
available for the case! 

Dr. John Winship’s mind seethed and 
boiled with a mixture of violent emo- 
tions. Every muffled step he took along 
the corridor of Mercy Hospital hurled 
at him stinging memories of the antag- 
onism between himself and Dr. Mentor, 
rival specialists in the same line of deli- 
cate surgery. 

Why had Fate suddenly found him 
the only man not away on a summer 
vacation? Why had Dr. Rowe been so 
calloused to the situation that he had 
dared call him in on the case, omitting 
the name of the patient until Winship 
was within the hospital doors? Or was 
Rowe purposely ignoring everything, 
staking the outcome on a knowledge of 
professional ethics? Why—why—why, 
re-echoed endlessly through his unan- 
swering mind. 

A nurse in an anesthetic mask opened 
the doorway ahead and peered out anx- 
iously. 

“V’ll be with you in a moment.” Dr. 
Winship motioned as if to toss a cigar- 
ette out the window at the end of the 
corridor. 

“My God, this is awful!” he groaned 
for the five-hundredth time the last few 
minutes. He shuddered to think how 
he had hated Mentor not an hour be- 
fore, after reading a critique in the last 
medical journal in which the younger 
man attacked the long-established Win- 
ship theory of localization of cerebral 
tumors! How he had cursed those crys- 
tal-clear yet biting sentences of Men- 
tor’s, leaving the confirmed principles 
without a pin to stand on! He had 
actually wished Mentor dead for a mo- 
ment—maybe at the very instant when 
the oil truck crashed into him, hurling 
him head forward onto the pavement, 
to be brought unconscious to the near- 
est operating table now. How ghastly 

Dared he enter that room so 
perilously near with all these emotions 
seething within him? 

He threw the cigarette stub out the 


Greater Love 


By Helena Munn Redeuill 
Author of “Piping Hot,” Etc. 


open window. A first breath of hope 
warmed over him. There was a chance 
Mentor might have regained conscious- 
ness—Rowe always exaggerated things. 

His hand turned the doorknob with 
the conviction strong upon him that an 
operation could be evaded, either be- 
cause it would not be necessary, or be- 
cause it was too late— 

“The Xray reports, doctor,” said a 
nurse, handing him several plates. 

“No sign of consciousness yet,” said 
Dr. Rowe, motioning to the cot where 
the patient lay.. “Thought best not to 
move him.” 

Dr. Winship nodded approval. His 
fingers sought the limp wrist with its 
faint thread of life throbbing at lowest 
ebb. He watched for a sign of respira- 
tion, but there seemed to be none in 
Mentor’s breast. Across the forehead 
was a vivid bruise that gleamed like a 
scarlet letter on marble. 

It suddenly struck him how altered 
Mentor looked. There was nothing 
recognizable about him. Sarcastic mirth 
could no longer mock from the steel- 
pointed blue eyes, now closed. That 
raspingly youthful airgef bravado had 
been dulled into limp calmness. 

“T can’t see that he has a ghost of a 
chance,” was Dr. Winship’s ultimatum. 

Dr. Rowe nodded. The nurse with- 
drew. 

Dr. Winship walked over to the table 
and took up the X-ray plates again. No 
pulse, no respiration to speak of; sharp 
bits of bone pictured pressing into brain 
tissue; patient unconscious. Not one 
chance in a thousand— 

But somehow the conviction that it 
was too late did not bring the expected 
relief, even though the release had noth- 
ing to do with the fact he hated Men- 
tor. The burden of an invisible weight 
still pressed upon his shoulders. His 
mind reviewed the whole situation again, 
but something seemed left out. Never 
before had he been in Mentor’s pres- 
ence and felt this way. He missed the 


most dominant quality — antagonism. 
There was no taunt in silence and death- 
like passivity. He wondered if there 
even was any hatred left. It seemed 
suddenly impossible to hate that silent 
figure there. All the rasping notes of 
the past were blotted away by a wistful 
boyishness. 

“Then you think skull-triphining use- 
less?” Dr. Rowe inquired. 

*Dr. Winship shrugged his shoulders 
and glanced back at the bed. A stray 
shaft of sunlight stole through the win- 
dow and crossed the cot where Mentor 
lay. The hair, moist from ice packs, 
clustered damply across his brow. Dark 
lashes curled over his cheeks like those 
of some young girl. Dr. Winship gave 
a sudden gasp and his hand shot to his 
heart. 

Dr. Rowe reached forward with a 
startled glance. 

“Not another of your attacks, is it, 
Winship ?” 

A convulsive chill seemed to shake 
his head. Then his face lost its look of 
alarm, and gradually the blood flowed 
warm into his cheeks. 

“Just a sudden pain, nothing more. 
Haven’t had a real attack in months 
now. I’mall right, thanks.” He crossed 
the room to the open window. Deep 
draughts of air revived him. 

His hand, still pressing his heart, felt 
also the edge of an envelope in his inner 
coat pocket. He paused a moment as if 
to consider, then took it out, unfolded 
it slowly, and read its contents: 

“I’m sorry I couldn’t trace the boy’s 
name. All that I have gathered so far 
is that your wife died some twelve years 
ago in a sanatorium in Arizona. She 
called herself Mrs. Williams. The 
small amount of money she left was 
handled by a trust company for your 
son’s education. They will tell me 
practically nothing about him, except 
that he completed medical training and 
is located somewhere in the west doing 
brilliant work. He doesn’t use the 
name Williams, I’m sure, as I examined 
all the medical school records for a clue, 
but found nothing to suit the few facts 
I have been gathering so slowly over 
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such a long time. This information is 
all very meagre, but it is my best.” 

The paper crackled sharply as he 
folded it back into the envelope. All 
the tired lines of his face settled into 
their countless grooves. His fingers, 
caressing his watch-chain, unconsciously 
opened the catch with a little click. 
His eyes fell upon the sweet vision of 
a girlish face with wistful eyes smiling 
tenderly into his own. 

Street cars clanged down the avenue. 
A fire engine screamed and panted 
nearby. But he neither saw nor heard 
the obvious. Nor did he feel the soft 
breeze of late summer touch his moist 
forehead. He was only certain that 
for a breath-taking, shocking instant the 
figure on the cot had seemed to be that 
of Esther, his girl-wife, as he only too 
vividly remembered her at the birth of 
their son. His whole soul yearned 
again overwhelmingly for the fair young 
girl who had slipped out of his life with 
their babe, never to be found through 
all the years of search. Only this letter 
had come today, as a reward for his 
ceaseless efforts to establish a clue, stat- 
ing she had been dead a dozen years! 
Too late—everything too late. Even 
too late for regrets. No use now in 
remembering how he had neglected her 
those two brief years together, chasing 
the phantom men called a career— 

Dared he look once more at Mentor? 
Just to catch that resemblance again if 
possible? His weak old heart still tore 
at his ribs with uncertain throbs—but 
that didn’t matter now. He wheeled 
about— 

The room lay in a shadow. The 
nurse was bending over Mentor with 
another compress. On the cot all that 
was visible of the patient was the blood- 
less hand upon the sheet. 

The glorious moment had been but 
fleeting—the moment when he had seen 
Esther instead of Mentor. But in its 
trail now burned a new thought, a ques- 
tion. It was alluring, overwhelming, 
strange. He who dealt with life and 
death so constantly had met nothing 
stranger, ever... He dallied with 
the intoxication of its possibility. His 
mind loved to linger in the sweet- 
scented vista of hope it sent through 
his imagination. It might be—and as 
easily might not be— 

Who was this Mentor anyhow? 
Where had he come from? Who knew 
anything about his family? “Harvard 
Medical” meant nothing in particular 
but that was all anybody knew con- 
cerning the young blond specialist wha 
had apparently blown in from nowhere 
a year before. Why should he sud- 
denly now seem to be—Dr. Winship 
dared not even think the word. 
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Memory stimulated him to a clue— 
that tiny birthmark on the chest and 
the large brown mole on top of the 
head that he and Esther had laughed so 
much about, saying it looked like a 
patch of painted hair on bald little 


Jimmy. The name, too—James—and 
his baby Jimmy. Yes, it might be—it 
might be— 


Irresistible impulse drove him to the 
bed. The nurse stepped aside. He drew 
back the sheet cautiously and opened 
the front of the hospital gown. Before 
he actually saw it, he knew the mark 
was there; just as it always had been, 
a queer triangle across the breast, a bit 
of red embroidery. He moistened his 
dry lips and laid the sheet back again. 
With his delicate surgeon’s fingers he 
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APPLAUSE TO A GULL 
SLIVER of silver, a flying dart 
*T wixt the city smoke and the sun’s 
hot heart,— 
Veering and swerving above the town, 
Trimming its wings— comes cleaving 
down 
With an effortless ease I’ve known be- 
fore 
In the powerful drive of a plane of war! 





See how the broad white pinions blend 

With the far skyline, and the pale sea’s 
end! 

Hark to it skirl! How that mewing cry 

Comes cruelly back, when a gull goes 
by! 

A sea gull made with a single Word... 

Lord, what beauty to give a bird! 


—Conny Leicu HI. 
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parted the tangled hair that clustered 
about the pillow. The nurse brought 
him a spot light as he bent over to see 
better. 

“Shall I clip away some of the hair, 
doctor ?” 

He nodded. Dr. Rowe came closer 
to the side of the cot. 

“Not a bruise,I’d say,” he commented, 
straightening up. “Might be a birth- 
mark or a mole.” 

Dr. Winship did not reply. His eyes 
only burned into the face of young Dr. 
Mentor, lying there unconscious before 
him. His hot hand touched a cold 
cheek. His lips whispered a name long 
unspoken. 

“Rowe, we'll take a chance.” Dr. 
Winship’s voice rose suddenly to a new 
note. The sultan of the hospital once 
more directed affairs about him. “We'll 
take a chance! Pray God it’s not too 
late!” 
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HEN Dr. James Mentor slipped 

back into the world of conscious- 
ness again he was still spinning like 
a top. He wondered if he had been 
hurled through space and only by chance 
alighted on a bed. Round and round 
and round. It made his head hurt con- 
foundedly. Just as if somebody were 
pounding it with a mallet. Each time 
he whirled round, it seemed as if an 
imp struck him across the forehead. 

“Help, help!!’’ he murmured feebly. 
But no one seemed to hear him. 

Then his body became a phonograph 
and his head the record, whirling, 
whirling to some insane sort of tune. 

“Tf the old thing would only run 
down! Maybe I can stop it.” 

But his hands would not budge from 


~ his sides. 


He felt something cool across his lips. 
The white figygre of a nurse began 
whirling with him. He could see her 
cap above her dark hair. Her hand 
seemed to be holding his wrist. He 
blinked as hard as he could. The speed 
slackened. At last the infernal machine 
was running down— 

“Hello!” he wanted to say. But the 
nurse placed another cool compress on 
his lips. She shook her head as he tried 
again to speak. Her smile was the 
nicest thing ever. 

“He’s coming out nicely,” he heard 
her say. “Pulse regular now.” 

There was Rowe, good old scout. 
Nice to see even a part of his nose and 
ear. But sleep was carrying him away 
again. How often did this happen, any- 
how? Just when he was ready to ask 
a lot of questions, he felt himself slip- 
ping off into dreams. Those distressing 
dreams! Over and over again he went 
through them. But then there was that 
one nice dream. If only it would come 
more often than the terrifying ones. 
Suppose he let his mind wander off 
easily—perhaps he could drift into it. 
Let’s see, just where did it begin? 

Oh yes, in the operating room. Only 
in order to get there, he had to slip 
out of his own body. ‘That meant a 
wrench. But he had done it before . . . 
There he was going through the mat- 
tress again, down through the floor and 
basement, right through the earth, it 
seemed. Some place on the way—he 
never could remember just where—he 
dropped his body for a while. That 
was part of the sport of it all. To be 
free, far out in space without a body! 
How quickly he could dart from place 
to place! What lightness and what 
crystal clearness! 

But then he was always drawn back 
to that same window. He looked in 
to be sure it was the right place. Oper- 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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RACING the trail of porcelain 
| progress through the stages from 
clay to the present beautifully 
glazed and artistically decorated cera- 
mic ware, is to follow closely the prog- 
ress of civilization. Primitive man from 
necessity originated the potters’ art by 
moulding soft clay and drying it in the 
sun to form the first culinary articles. 
Further need supplied polished vases to 
hold honey, perfume, wine and oint- 
ments, which succeeded the making of 
the crude cooking utensils. 


The invention of the potter’s wheel 
which shaped the clay and which was a 
symbol of creation to the Egyptians, re- 
sulted in more elaborate receptacles. 
Among these were tall, thin jars with 
spouts which were made to contain Nile 
water for the gods. Following these a 
finer quality of ware, covered with a 
thick glaze and finished in beautiful 
tints of green, purple, yellow and a 
celestial blue was produced. Objects 
of this material, used for burial decora- 
tions and for the toilet, were made and 
exported to neighboring countries. I°x- 
amples have been found in the tombs of 
the Greek Isles, the sepulchres of Etru- 
ria which were conquered by the Rom- 
ans, and in the graves of Greece. 

This porcelain of the early times was 
also used to make figures of deities, 
vases, beads, carved scarabs covered with 
a blue glaze, armlets and finger rings. 
The knowledge of glazed pottery, which 
originated with the Egyptians and As- 
syrians, was continued in the Roman 
Empire and was carried to the Persians, 
Moors and Arabs. The Moors intro- 
duced it into Spain where some fine old 
examples are found in the Alhambra. 
Some of the earliest specimens were 
painted with colors and then baked. 
These were elaborated upon later by the 
ornate picture vases of Greece. 

The Greek pottery was called kera- 
mos and ostrakon and in the fifth cen- 
tury, before the Christian era, pictures 
of animals, monsters, flowers and human 
figures were produced, sometimes with 
accompanying inscriptions. Later the 
names of the figures, which often rep- 
resented the celebrated beauties and the 
athletes of the day, and the artists who 
painted, and the potters who made the 
ware, were added. 

The Etruscan vases with the graceful 
mythological designs in relief were often 
of a light red or yellow color and the 
figures black or maroon enriched with 
crimson or purple. The subjects were 
frequently from the war of Troy, and 





The Trek of Porcelain 


By Lelia Ayer Mitchell 
Author of Jewels and Gems in Primitive 
Setting, Etc. 


the shapes were oil-jars, water-pails, 
wine-vases and wine-jugs. This art 
was carried into the Greek colonies of 
Sicily and to Southern Italy about seven 
hundred years before the Christian era. 


Faience, an enameled earthenware 
glazed with fine varnish and painted in 
various designs, came into use in the 
thirteenth century. It derived its name 
from Faenza, a city in Northern Italy 
where it was first manufactured and 
from which Italian potters introduced 
it into France. It was first used for 
subjects in relief by Lucca della Robbia. 
A century later plates and other ware 
were decorated with subjects derived 
from compositions of Raphael and Marc 
Antonio. 

Majolica, another glazed earthen- 
ware, similar to Faience but enriched 
with iridescent lustre, was developed by 
the Moors of Spain and later carried to 
Italy. The name was derived from 
Majorca, an island of the Balearic 
group in the Mediterranean, which be- 
longed to Spain and from which ves- 
sels carried the ware to other ports. 
The early Faience and Majolica of 
Renaissance Italy were developments of 
the art of the Arabs and Persians and 
designs from those countries were fol- 
lowed. Faience is a word which now 
embraces almost every glazed ware but 
porcelain. 

At the close of the thirteenth century 
glazed ware was made in Alsace and 
two centuries later majolica was made in 
Nuremberg and continued in various 
parts of Germany. Delfth and other 
Dutch glazed ware was manufactured 
in 1360 and from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth centuries glazed bottles, jugs 
and cups were made in England. 

The art of pottery in China is said 
to be as old as 2599 B. C. Of the 
three earliest pottery nations—China, 
Egypt and Greece—the first was dis- 
tinguished for the beauty of color, the 
second for utility, and the third for 
perfection of form. 

About 200 years before the Christian 
era, the Chinese discovered a translu- 
cent pottery, and when samples of the 
ware were taken to Europe there was 
much speculation as to how it was pro- 
duced. The Chinese for a time kept 
their manufacture a great secret, pre- 
tending that it was made of sea-shells, 
egg-shells and other materials. 
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At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the ware was imported into 
Europe by the Portuguese on their re- 
turn voyages around the Cape of Good 
Hope. This newly imported pottery 
of the Chinese was named “porcelain.” 
The word is supposed to be derived from 
the Portuguese word “porcellana,” 
which originally meant a little pig. The 
name was given to a coarse shell of 
mother-of-pearl which resembled the 
form of a pig. The lustre of these shells 
and the new ware were similar so the 
word was extended to the glazed pot- 
tery. 

The Chinese kept the secret of por- 
celain making for many centuries but 
it was finally discovered by a French 
Jesuit missionary, Pere D’Entrecolles, 
who went to China to establish missions 
in 1710. It was ascertained that the 
mineral substance used by the Chinese 
was a fine clay called “Kaolin,” which 
was found in a deep strata of the moun- 
tains. The word literally means “high 
ridge,” which applied to the place from 
where the best clay was taken. 

After Oriental porcelain was brought 
to the attention of Europe a search was 
made for clay materials with which to 
experiment. In 1701, after many trials, 
a Chemist named Bottcher produced a 
white, hard porcelain at Meissen near 
Dresden. This is conceded to be the 
first European porcelain and the quality 
is said to have never been excelled. Many 
of the early white pieces were orna- 
mented with flowers in relief and the 
first color used was blue. Candelabras, 
modelled flowers, statuettes, candlesticks 
and figures were among the first most 
beautiful productions. 

Porcelain was introduced into Japan 
from China twenty-seven years before 
the Christian era. The Japanese at a 
later date produced the cloisonne, an 
enamel or porcelain with fine metallic 
lines dividing the surface into compart- 
ments to follow the design. Satsuma, 
a finely crackled ware of Korean origin, 
was introduced into Japan about 1592 
when the Prince of Satsuma brought 
Korean potters to Japan. The Japanese 
city of Satsuma has immense factories 
which produce the satsuma ware. The 
Japanese porcelain is not so hard as the 
Chinese and is of a purer white and 
the blues less transparent, owing to the 
difference in the native cobalt. 

There were usually two kinds of 
marks upon Chinese porcelain; one con- 
sisted of Chinese characters which re- 
corded the reign or dynasty in which 
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the ware was made; the other consisted 
of characters to indicate the maker, its 
special use, or the place of the manu- 
facture. The Chinese developed very 
beautiful and delicate porcelain, colored 
and enameled with rich designs. Cer- 
tain classes of ware were preserved for 
the Emperor and other dignitaries. The 
color of jade, the stone which is held 
in such high esteem in China, and the 
turquoise blue glazes are the colors of 
superior quality which have never been 
surpassed. The beautiful tints are 
called the “Azure tint of the sky as it 
appears between the clouds after rain.” 
Yellow is the imperial color and the 
pale buff is called Nankin color. The 
blue, black and green, called Hawthorne 
pieces, are in reality the blossoms of the 
wild winter plum. 

The crackle ware is among the most 
ancient, having been manufactured 
under the Sung dynasty, 960 B. C., and 
the egg-shell China is one of the most 
beautiful delicate wares produced. In 
the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the famous porcelain tower of Pekin 
was built, the nine stories of porcelain 
tiles were in five colors; white, red, blue, 
yellow and brown. The patron saint 
of the porcelain makers of China in 
Porisa, and images of the corpulent little 
figure are often seen done in porcelain. 


The porcelain of the present time is 
an elaboration of the Chinese, and the 
first makers imitated as closely as pos- 
sible the oriental texture, color and de- 
sign. The willow pattern was first 
copied in England about 1780 and the 
flowering plum was done in relief a 
little later. 


The first porcelain works in England 
were at Bow in 1730 and in their early 
existence were known as “New Canton,” 
and the ware was called “China” to 
designate the English imitation of 
Chinese glazed ware. In 1745 factories 
were established at Chelsea and were 
later transferred to Derby and the ware 
was known as Chelsea-Derby. Much 
of it was decorated in the Japanese style 
and was called “Derby Japan.” 

Other factories developed: The 
Royal Worcester works introduced a 
jeweled porcelain and in 1820 Coalport 
painted roses on a ground of maroon; 
the Spode and Copeland factories pro- 
duced some beautiful breakfast, tea, din- 
ner and dessert services, and the Min- 
ton’s triumph was their red porcelain 
and the bronze lacquer glaze. In 1775 
Wedgewood produced the raised figures 
on an unglazed colored background and 
compounded the green glaze and the 
jasper ware. 

Ceramic centers were established in 
France at Lille in 1711, at Chantilly in 
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1738, at Tournay in 1750, at Sevres 
in 1756 and at. Bourg-la-Reme in 1773. 
Perhaps the Sevres is’ the most cele- 
brated for elegance and beauty of de- 
sign. It has always taken the lead in 
French ceramic industries. The Sevres 
factory was first.established at Vin- 
cennes in 1740 but was moved to the 
town of Sevres, which is situated six 
miles southwest of Paris on the Paris- 
Versailles railway, in 1756. The his- 
tory of this factory is said to be an art 
history, depicting the changing styles of 
the upper classes of France. At the 
time of its removal it was purchased 
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SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 
BEACH 


OMEWHERE beyond the waves the 
the sun is setting— 
Somewhere behind the smudgy horizon 
the sun is melting golden to red, 
And the smudge hides the golden path 
on the dark blue. 





Pin-points of stars are piercing the new 
darkness, 

Silver-tipping the rugged waters, 

And soon, far out, a young star will fade 

And then, closer, another, 

As the fog creeps landward— 

While the silver-tipped crests of the 

waves will disappear. 


Night-waves will break upon the shore 
And then slip rapidly back into the 
blackness. 
Patches of white on the rocks 
Or hissing, splotchy ribbons on the sand, 
Bursting through the blackness for a 
moment— 
Vanishing swiftly. 
Freperic C. OsENBURG. 
or or 


by Louis XV and the highest skill was 
employed in both the modelling and 
the decoration. Some of the finest 
specimens were expressly for royalty 
and from 1760 to 1769 the pieces were 
marked with the crown of the king. 
The factory was destroyed during the 
war of 1870 and when it was rebuilt 
after the Revolution, the ware was 
marked with the letters “R. F.,” Re- 
public of France, with the word Sevres 
below. 

During the reign of Napoleon many 
of the pieces were ornamented with 
paintings of himself and marked with 
a large ‘““N.”’ Many presents were made 
of beautiful Sevres specimens for his 
friends. In 1776 a celebrated service 
was made for Empress Katherine II of 
Russia, which consisted of 744 pieces 


and cost about $65,000. Among the 
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products of the factory are tables, clocks, 
frames, candelabras, vases, covered bas- 
ins, perfume pots and boxes. For do- 
mestic use Sevres porcelain usually has 
a plain ground painted with flowers. 
Pieces intended for ornamentation or 
state dinner services have generally the 
colored grounds including a great vari- 
ety of the shades of red, carmine, rose- 
pompadour, apple green, brown, violet 
and gray, with royal blue underglazes 
and turquoise-blue enamels, and often 
decorated with gilded tracery and small 
designs of network. 

A porcelain similar to the famous 
“egg-shell porcelain” of China and 
Japan is made at Sevres. The latest 
Sevres is said to be the nearest approach 
to the best Chinese pieces in their trans- 
lucency and in the range of color deco- 
rations. Sevres always bears the fac- 
tory mark and the date letters and also 
the sign of one or more of the decora- 
tors. Many of the models were the 
work of the best sculptors of the day. 
Sevres is a government manufactory and 
museum of porcelain and the ware has 
always been extremely expensive. 

The accidental discovery of kaolin 
near Limoges made that locality the por- 
celain center of France; but there was 
no decorating factory and the pieces 
were sent to Paris to be decorated. In 
1839 David Haviland, an American, 
went to Limoge and organized a dec- 
orating shop which developed into a 
porcelain factory. It was strictly a din- 
ner warehouse, and as only skilled artists 
were employed the quality was soon 
recognized. The Haviland ware is now 
used as a standard by which other ware 
is judged and much of the success re- 
sulted from the importations to Amer- 
ica. “There are many other factories at 
Limoge which have a high reputation. 
Among them are: W. Guerin and Com- 
pany, the Elite, La Seyme, Tressemanes 
and Vogt and L’union Ceramique. 

The most famous Italian factories 
are at La Docia near Florence, Capo 
de Monte near Naples, and at Venice. 
At Capo de Monte the ware was dis- 
tinguished by its colored reliefs repre- 
senting mythological scenes, and at La 
Docia the forms of the pieces and the 
style of decoration suggested Japanese 
influence. 

In 1759 when Charles III ascended 
the throne of Spain, he took with him 
a colony of potters from Capo de Monte 
and established factories at Madrid and 
Oporto. 

In 1756 kaolin deposits were discov- 
ered on the island of Bornholn, in the 
Baltic Sea, and a factory was started at 
Copenhagen where a new style of Eu- 
ropean porcelain was established, which 
(Continued on Page 150) 
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ERHAPS D. W. Griffith is not 
aware of his own powers. He is 
so perfectly a boy with his years 

In watching him at work, 


P 


of a man. 
one moment you think a man is before 
you who is a genius; the next moment 
you wonder why he does not tell the 
camera man his grandmother is ill and 


run off to the baseball game. In the 
next minute he is telling you that he 
thinks in fifty years from now the world 
will recognize Bret Harte as being a 
more finished writer than Mark Twain. 
Before you are sure whether or not you 
agree with him, his active mind has 
traveled on, and he is looking straight 
through you, wondering why you don’t 
ask him some silly question, such as, for 
instance, is it better to drink Ovaltine 
in the afternoons to keep awake or to 
drink it at night to go to sleep? Or, 
perhaps, whether or not he believes in 
companionate marriage. And when 
you don’t ask him such silly questions, 
he lights a smoke and begins asking 
questions himself. 

It is very evident that D. W. Grif- 
fith has such an active brain that if he 
didn’t tuck it in bed once in a while, 
even a.sanitorium wouldn’t be able to 
hold him. His body is just as active. 
He can’t sit still. He must laugh and 
joke and play like a “boxing” boy, and 
make jokes, and be very, very nice to 
screen aspirants or he wouldn’t be the 
great D. W. Griffith. 

He is constantly creating, creating, 
creating! Never does he really stop 
creating. Practically every advance in 
motion picture production may be at- 
tributed to the creative mind of D. W. 
Griffith. If he had patented all of his 
ideas that are used in the making and 
showing of films today, he would be 
many times a millionaire. But he cre- 
ates for the joy of it. He creates be- 
cause he cannot help it. 

It was Griffith who first advocated 
multiple reels, and saw that they were 
made, despite the warnings of associ- 
ates who could see in the innovation 
only a setback to the further develop- 
ment of an infant art. The close-up, 
the flash-back, soft-focus photography, 
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cA Close Up 


By Mona London 
Author of “Mary Pickford—A Close 
Up,” Etc. 


realism and poetic composition were all 
pioneered by him. 

No producer or director of the screen 
to the present time has the list of stars 
to his credit that the “Master” has. He 
is looked upon by his associates as their 
“Master.” His players feel the spell 
of his almost hypnotic power. Is he 
the Svengali of the screen with all the 
virtues of Don Quixote? 





David Wark Griffith 


He is lovable. His hair straight and 
just gray, his face smooth-shaven and 
eyes of a hazel-blue, lend to the com- 
pleteness of his kindly expression. If 
he has weaknesses they are outdone by 
his strengths. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about Mr. Griffith’s thought is the fact 
that he does not believe there is any 
such creature as a “Great Man.” What 
hero worshiper of the screen world has 
not at some time burned a mental candle 
before the image of the master of silent 
drama. Being of poor memory, I can- 
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not quote. But with paper and ink, I 
may copy the lines of Laurier in speak- 
ing of his conception of greatness. “The 
equipoise of a well-balanced mind, the 
equilibrium of faculties well and evenly 
ordered, the luminous insight of a calm 
judgment, are gifts which are as rarely 
found in one human being as the posses- 
sion of the more dazzling, though less 
solid qualities.” And these gifts are 
surely found in Griffith. And to quote 
Rosebery, “We cannot bring ourselves 
to regret that he was made of the same 
clay as ourselves.” 


The day of “Pedestals” is fast passing 
since democracy is sweeping the world 
of art as well as that of economics. Few 
real artists go about now with long 
bow ties and equally long hair. It is 
no longer popular to be eccentric. Brave 
Isadora Duncans and caustic Heinrich 
Heines would find themselves behind 
bars. The great no longer may either 
beg or wear tinsel. Only such a man 
as Mussolini, who feels that stage-acting 
is part of his job, may dare talk about 
“How it feels to be a great man.” The 
man of real accomplishment’ of today 
wishes to submerge himself in a rose 
garden with perhaps children singing 
nearby at play, or a woman whom he 
loves reading aloud from some favorite 
book. 

But what chance has a man like D. 
W. Griffith to know whether a woman 
really loves him, or no. He is a “mas- 
ter” and as a master he is sought for 
the laurels he may bestow, and can he 
differentiate between the sincerity of 
friendship and the sincerity of respect? 
Would the young stars of the screen 
look up into his face, all beaming with 
smiles of daring worship, if he were 
still a “rust-scraper” in a New York 
subway? As a “puddler” in the iron 
mills, as a “rust-scraper” in the New 
York subway, as a “sand hog” in the 
first Jersey tube, he learned about life; 
in such jobs he formed the character 
that has made him big enough to hold 
the title of “The Screen’s One Great 
Personality.” We do not learn about 
life in silk socks, unless, perchance, they 
have many holes in them. 
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the gloom of the theater to the 
softer gloom of the street, and 
mechanically raised an umbrella against 


Lt: ANDREWS stepped from 


slanting needles of mist. Only lack of 
time prevented her seeing the picture a 
second time. What an_ indomitable 
people the pioneers of the Oregon coun- 
try had been! Very shy herself, courage 
and initiative in others appealed to her 
intensely. 

In the Modern History class that 
day the teacher had said, “Emerson 
Hough’s story, The Covered Wagon, is 
being shown at the Liberty this week. 
I hardly need point out the interest this 
picture has for us. I hope everyone who 
hasn’t seen it will take advantage of the 
opportunity he has now.” 

Cousin Coralie, with whom Lucia 
lived out of town, stopped her in the 
hall when classes were changing. 
“There’s to be a matinee dance at two,” 
she said. “I wish we had known of it 
this morning. I certainly would have 
worn a different dress.” 

“I was just wondering how I could 
manage to see The Covered Wagon,” 
answered Lucia. “If you are going to 
dance, that solves the problem. I don’t 
care much for dancing, and you have 
seen the picture, I know.” 

“I should say I have—twice,” Coralie 
was more than a little cross about her 
dress. “I don’t know just when I'll 
get off today for lunch. Meet me at 
the Terminal for the 5:30 bus.” 

To Lucia, reared in New England 
by an aunt who observed all the con- 
ventions, going alone to a theatre was 
a veritable adventure. She welcomed it 
—since coming west to the guardian- 
ship of Uncle Bruce Clark three months 
before, it had- been her ambition to ac- 
quire the breezy independence of the 
girls about her. 

The picture proved thrilling. It was 
thrilling, also, to know, as she hastened 
toward the Terminal, that the very 
ground on which she walked was a part 
of the goal which the pictured pioneers 
had sought—and reached only by in- 
credible struggle. Towering firs had 
given way to skyscrapers, forest trails 
to canyon-like streets.. This city, em- 
bryonic then, had been to so many who 
had crossed the plains the “journey’s 
end.” 

A glimpse of the big clock in the 
Oregonian tower sent Lucia hurrying 
into the Terminal. Coralie was wait- 
ing. She was evidently excited, and be- 
gan talking as soon as her cousin got 
within hearing distance. 
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The Silver Thaw 


By Marana Allard Henneberger 


“What do you think?” she exclaimed. 
“Miss Lowell decided at the very last 
moment that we practice the Junior 
play tonight. We have been expecting 
it, of course, and Mother gave me per- 
mission to stay with Dorothy Darrell, 
when it was necessary. The thing that 
worries me is that it is so late for you 
to go home alone. Shall I telephone 
Mother that you will stay, too.. I am 
sure one of the girls can keep you.” 

Lucia shook her head; “I’m not 
afraid,” she declared, though her heart 
sank a little as she thought of the half- 
hour ride with strangers, after dark. 
The Mt. Hood stage had moved into 
place some time before, and saying good- 
by to Coralie she got hastily aboard. 

Crossing the Willamette and - thread- 
ing its way through the busy East Side 
streets, the big bus swung into Sandy 
Road and out toward the Gorge of 
the Columbia. 


UCIA’S thoughts reverted to the 
pioneers. How this green country 
must have rested their desert-weary 
eyes! Even now, in early January, it 
was like a garden. There was not a 
sign of winter anywhere—more snow 
on Mt. Hood, of course, than in the 
summer, but at this time of year she 
rarely showed herself through the misty 
clouds about her summit. Accustomed 
to long, hard winters, the girl could 
imagine the pleasure with which early 
travelers of the Oregon Trail must have 
viewed this part of it. 

She climbed out of the stage at the 
point nearest her uncle’s house into the 
murky darkness of a mountain trail. 
The ranch, a bench on the steepness 
above her, was a part of an original 
donation claim. With typical New 
England respect for family possessions, 
Lucia often wondered how the heir who 
had sold it to her uncle could have 
parted with the charming old house. 
Her uncle had saved for years to buy it. 
He would collect the first return on his 
investment the next summer when his 
choice young cherry trees began bearing. 

Pushing upward through the spicy 
firs, Lucia saw with surprise that the 
house was dark. What could be wrong? 
It was a stiff ordeal to enter and light 
up. A note from Aunt Amy lay on the 
kitchen table. 

“Back tonight, girls,” it read. “We 
have been called to town on business. 
Be careful of the fires and don’t forget 
your lessons. The outside work is done.” 

Ordinarily, being alone in the big 
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ranch-house was enough to make Lucia 
nervous. Now, alone on the mountain- 
side—and at night—her knees felt a 
little weak as she sank into a chair be- 
fore the cavernous fireplace in the living 
room. She took herself sternly in hand. 

Fresh logs on the fire soon made the 
big room warm and bright, and her 
spirits rose. She suddenly realized that 
she was hungry. A pantry forage pro- 
duced roast beef and sweet potatoes, 
still warm, and a hint of huckleberries 
in the air led her to the oven where a 
pie had been left to finish baking. 
“Trust Aunt Amy,” she thought appre- 
ciatively, bringing her appetizing dinner 
to a little round table before the fire. 
It was rather nice to be doing exactly 
as she liked. For a time she ate leisurely, 
a book propped against a bowl before 
her. Absorbed, she forgot to be afraid, 
and it was with real regret that she 
roused herself at last, remembering her 
lessons. 

At ten she put her books away. She 
was growing very uneasy, listening for 
the sound of her uncle’s car ascending 
the mountain. The fire had burned 
low and the silence was curiously oppres- 
sive. Far down over the tree-tops a 
slight stretch of the road to Portland 
was visible from a window in the living 
room. She would watch a while for 
the car lights. Stepping over, she boldly 
raised the blind she had drawn so care- 
fully earlier in the evening—to stand 
transfixed! Before her, by the light of 
a pale moon just breaking through the 
clouds, lay a world feathered and blank- 
eted in dripping white! She had known 
snow all her life, but never anything 
like this—so swift and still and deep. 


Panic-stricken, she turned back to the 
fireside. What did she really know of 
this northwestern country, save that it 
was beautiful? The incredible swift- 
ness of that snowfall was almost beyond 
belief—it was terrifying—she might be 
shut in alone for days! 


Should she telephone a neighbor? She 
took the receiver off the hook, then put 
it back quickly. Why be a baby? She 
knew already that she must stay alone 
all night. No one could plow through 
these soft, deep banks before morning. 
There was nothing to do but make the 
best of it. 

Reared where good fires are neces- 
sary, she understood them thoroughly. 
The old house had been modernized and 
pipes must be kept from freezing. She 
set briskly to work. 

At three, fires in furnace, range and 
fireplaces banked to keep a few hours, 
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she rolled in a thick Indian blanket. on 
the living room couch and went to sleep. 


T WAS late when she awoke, puzzled 
for a moment as to her whereabouts. 
The sound of dripping water told her 
it was thawing. A warm friendly sun 
smiled at her as she rolled up the blinds, 
and trees white and lacy the night be- 
fore, again spread emerald arms. The 
snow reached half-way to the eaves of 
the low, old ranch-house. 

Shoveling a path to the cow and 
chickens proved fun, though very stren- 
uous. Her uncle’s high hunting boots 
kept her feet warm and dry, and her 
appetite grew sharp with the unwonted 
exercise. She planned her breakfast as 
she worked—a breakfast the Mother 
she had lost years before had prepared 
often—fried red apples, biscuit, bacon 
and egg. And as a rare treat, coffee 
with thick cream. Laborers deserved 
substantial fare. She was glad that she 
knew how to milk, though it was an 
accomplishment she had kept a secret, 
having learned surreptitiously, one sum- 
mer, from a tenant girl on her grand- 
mother’s farm. 

Work made the morning pass swiftly. 
She did not try to telephone, knowing 
that her uncle would have called the 
house hours before had it been possible. 
Wires must be down everywhere. 

Toward noon heavy gray clouds 
drifted in from the sea, and soon it was 
raining—the “Oregon mist” that Lucia 
was beginning to love. “The snow 
won’t last long if this keeps up,” she 
thought, hopefully. ‘Uncle Bruce may 
get through before night.” 

But the day wore on and no one ap- 
peared. She made candy, studied a 
little, and glanced through a copy of 
The Covered Wagon that she found 
on the book-shelves. How odd to think 
that merely by stepping to the window 
she could look out on the river down 
which so many pioneer rafts had floated. 

She lingered over the feeding and 
milking, reluctant to leave the animals 
for the emptiness of the house—tried, 
unsuccessfully, to lure the barn-cat, 
Nemo, to the house to share the sand- 
wiches she meant to toast over the fire. 
The evening seemed endless. She was 
not particularly afraid, feeling that if 


her uncle could not reach the place, no 
one else could. But when she fell asleep 
at last it was to dream fitfully of all 
her childhood horrors—giants, ogres, 
trolls, ghosts. Perhaps her menus had 
been too rich. Sometime in the night 
she awoke shivering, and got up to 
put wood on the fire; and add a blanket 
to her covering. It had turned much 
colder. 

She awoke to find that fairies, not 
trolls, had been abroad during the night. 
The sun was shining, and all out-of- 
doors had turned to crystal! The 
world was sheathed in it. The fallen 
snow glittered and glimmered with it. 
Trees glistened—fir and hemlock and 
cedar drooping icy plumes. It sparkled 
and scintillated on the river. “The 
world looks like one of Mother’s little- 
girl Christmas cards,” thought Lucia, 
thoroughly charmed. 

She was seeing for the first time what 
Oregonians term a Silver Thaw. Later 
she was to learn all about it. A glaze 
storm of rare occurrence, conditions are 
peculiarly favorable for it at the mouth 
of the Columbia river gorge. A cold 
current of air coming down the river, 
underruns a moist, warm current from 
the ocean, and causes the falling rain to 


freeze as it touches cold objects below; . 


coating them with ice. 

As Lucia stood in the doorway enjoy- 
ing the glorious spectacle, a pistol-like 
report broke the silence, and a limb 
dropped slowly from a giant hemlock 
at the forest edge a few yards away. 
A wave of apprehension swept over her. 
If a big tree like that couldn’t hold 
up its load of ice, what of her uncle’s 
baby cherry trees? Supposing a wind 
sprang up—that dreaded East wind 
Columbia River people talked so much 
about. What must she do? What 
could she do? 

Lucia was very young and knew 
nothing about the professional care of 
orchards, but her first thought was of 
a bonfire—something to temper the cold 
and thaw the ice on the branches very 
slowly. A bit of breakfast, the bradded 
boots again to grip the ice on the slop- 
ing ground, a hurried trip to the barn, 
and she was ready for work. 

She raided the woodshed «ruthlessly, 
glad that wood was plentiful. She 
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found an old sled and hauled load after 
load to the orchard, building a big 
fire on each side and small ones at in- 
tervals among the trees. 

While experimenting with a blazing 
torch, she stumbled on the solution of 
her problem. She found that passing 
the torch slowly about a bough, loosened 
and broke the ice, letting it drop lightly 
away. It was interminable work, but 
successful. Throughout the day she 
toiled, alternately feeding the fires and 
using the torch. Never before had she 
known real fatigue. She ate and drank 
a little once or twice, more to keep up 
her strength than because she was 
hungry. She was running a race with 
the daylight and must not lose a minute. 


When her uncle arrived just before 
dark, he failed at first to recognize the 
sooty little figure stumbling about his 
orchard. Troubling her only to ask 
about Coralie, he took the torch from 
her blistered hands and helped her to 
the house. She fell asleep while Aunt 
Amy was unlacing the heavy boots. 


Not until the next evening when 
Lucia was herself again, did Uncle 
Bruce refer to her work in the orchard. 
The East wind was blowing a gale. 
Coralie had finally reached home, and 
the talk about the dinner table turned 
naturally to glaze storms, and the devas- 
tation they wrought. 


“Old residents tell me we are having 
the first serious storm of this character 
in twenty years,” said Uncle Bruce. 
“And it may be all of twenty more be- 
fore we have another. I can’t afford 
to take any chances—might not always 
have a faithful little niece on the spot. 
I’m pretty sure’—his eyes twinkled— 
“to lose her soon, should there young 
western swains discover that she can 
milk a cow. So I am having the smudge- 
pot system used by the big orchardists 
installed. And Lucia, my dear, I must 
give a little thought as to how best I 
can show my appreciation of what you 
have done. I want to say, however, 
that, in your place, ‘becoming western- 
ized’ would be the least of my worries. 
Pioneer women were made of just such 
material as you.” 

Lucia beamed broadly—that was a 
compliment worth while. 
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HAT the philosophic culture of 
ancient Greece, Egypt and India 
excelled that of the modern world 
must be admitted by even the most con- 
firmed modernist. The golden era of 
Greek aesthetics, intellectualism and 
ethics has never since been equalled. The 
true philosopher belongs to the most 
noble order of men. The nation or race 
which is blessed by possession of illum- 
ined thinkers is fortunate, indeed, and 
its name shall be remembered for their 
sake. In the famous Pythagorean school 
at Crotona, philosophy was regarded as 
indispensable to the life of man. 
He who did not comprehend 





The Place of Philosophy in a Commercial World 


By Manly P. Halli 


which he has come to consider the sole 
actuality. From tHe lofty heights of his 
selfhood he slowly sinks into the gloomy 
depths of ephemerality. He falls to the 
level of the beast and in brutish fashion 
mumbles the problems arising from his 
all-too-insufficient knowledge of the Di- 
vine Plan. Here in the lurid gloom of 
a great industrial, political, commercial 
inferno, men writhe in_ self-inflicted 
agony and, reaching out into the swirl- 
ing mists, strive to clutch and hold the 
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millions of creatures potentially human 
scurry to and fro in the desperate effort 
to exist and at the same time maintain 
the vast institution which they have 
erected and which, like some mighty 
juggernaut, is rumbling inevitably to- 
ward an unknown end. In this physical 
empire, which man erects in the vain 
belief that he can outshine the kingdom 
of the celestials, everything is changed 
to stone. Fascinated by the glitter of 
gain, man gazes at the Medusa-like face 
of greed and stands petrified. 

In this commercial age science is con- 
cerned solely with the classifica- 
tion of physical knowledge and 
investigation of the temporal 





the dignity of the reasoning 
power could not properly be 
said to live. Therefore, when 
through innate perverseness a 
member either voluntarily with- 
drew or was forcibly ejected 
from the philosophic fraternity, 
a headstone was set up for him 
in the community graveyard; 
for he who had forsaken intel- 
lectual and ethical pursuits to 
re-enter the material sphere 
with its illusions of sense and 
false ambition was regarded as 
one dead to the sphere of real- 
ity. The life represented by 
the thralldom of the senses the 
Pythagoreans conceived to be 
spiritual death, while they re- 
garded death to the sense-world 
as spiritual life. 

Philosophy bestows life in 
that it reveals the dignity and 
purpose of living. Materiality 
bestows death in that it be- 
numbs or clouds those faculties 
of the human soul which should 
be responsive to the enlivening 
impulses of creative thought 
and ennobling virtue. How in- 
ferior to these standards of re- 
mote days are the laws by which 
men live in the twentieth cen- 
tury! ‘Today man, a sublime creature 
with infinite capacity for self-improve- 
ment, in an effort to be true to false 
standards, turns from his birthright of 
understanding — without realizing the 
consequences—and plunges into the mael- 
strom of material illusion. The precious 
span of his earthly years he devotes to 
the pathetically futile effort to establish 
himself as an enduring power in a realm 
of unenduring things. Gradually the 
memory of his life as a spiritual being 
vanishes from his objective mind and he 
focuses all his partly-awakened faculties 
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grotesque phantoms of success and 
power. 

Ignorant of the cause of life, ignorant 
of the purpose of life, ignorant of what 
lies beyond the mystery of death, yet 
possessing within himself the answer to 
it all, man is willing to sacrifice the 
beautiful, the true, and the good within 
and without upon the blood-stained altar 
of worldly ambition. The world of phil- 
osophy — that beautiful garden of 
thought wherein the sages dwell in the 
bond of fraternity—fades from view. 


In its place rises an empire of stone, 


upon the seething beehive of industrysteel, smoke and hate—a world in which 





and illusionary parts of Na- 
ture. Its so-called practical 
discoveries bind man but more. 
tightly with the bonds of phys- 
ical limitation. Religion, too, 
has become materialistic. The 
beauty and dignity of faith is 
measured by huge piles of ma- 
sonry, by tracts of real estate, 
or by the balance sheet. Phil- 
osophy which connects heaven 
and earth like a mighty ladder, 
up the rungs of which the il- 
lumined of all ages have climbed 
into the living presence of Re- 
ality—even philosophy has be- 
come a prosaic and heterogene- 
ous mass of conflicting notions. 
Its beauty, its dignity, its trans- 
cendency are no more. Like 
other branches of human 
thought, it has been made ma- 
terialistic—‘‘practical”—and its 
activities so directionalized that 
they may also contribute their 
part to the erection of this mod- 
ern world of stone and steel. 
In the ranks of the so-called 
learned there is rising up a new 
order of thinkers, which may 
best be termed the School of the 
Worldly Wise Men. After ar- 
riving at the astounding conclusion that 
they are the intellectual salt of the earth, 
these gentlemen of letters have appointed 
themselves the final criterion of all 
knowledge, both human and divine. 


This group affirms that all mystics must 
have been epileptic and most of the saints 
neurotic! It declares God to be a fab- 


rication of primitive superstition; the 
universe to be intended for no particular 
purpose; immortality to be a figment of 
the imagination; and an outstanding in- 
dividuality to be but a fortuitous com- 
bination of cells! 


Pythagoras is asserted 
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to have suffered from a “bean complex” ; 
Socrates was a notorious inebriate; St. 
Paul was subject to fits; Paracelsus was 
an infamous quack, Comte di Cagliostro 
a mountebank, and Comte de St.-Ger- 
main the outstanding crook of history! 


HAT do the lofty concepts of the 

world’s illumined saviors and sages 
have in common with these stunted, dis- 
torted products of the “realism” of this 
century? All over the world men and 
women ground down by the soulless cul- 
tural systems of today are crying out for 
the return of the banished age of beauty 
and enlightenment—for something prac- 
tical in the highest sense of the word. 
A few are beginning to realize that so- 
called civilization in its present form is 
at the vanishing point; that coldness, 
heartlessness, commercialism and mate- 
rial efficiency are impractical, and only 
that which offers opportunity for the 
expression of love and ideality is truly 
worth while. All the world is seeking 
happiness, but knows not in what direc- 
tion to search. Men must learn that 
happiness crowns the soul’s quest for 
understanding. Only through the real- 
ization of infinite goodness and infinite 
accomplishment can the peace of the 
inner self be assured. In spite of man’s 
geocentricism, there is something in the 
human mind that is reaching out to phil- 
osophy—not to this or that philosophic 
code, but simply to philosophy in the 
broadest and fullest sense. 

The great philosophic institutions of 
the past must rise again, for these alone 
can rend the veil which divides the world 
of causes from that of effects. Only the 
Mysteries — those sacred Colleges of 
Wisdom—can reveal to struggling hu- 
manity that greater and more glorious 
universe which is the true home of the 
spiritual being called man. Modern 
philosophy has failed in that it has come 
to regard thinking as simply an intellec- 
tual process. Materialistic thought is as 
hopeless a code of life as commercialism 
itself. The power to think true is the 
savior of humanity. The mythological 
and historical redeemers of every age 
were all personifications of that power. 
He who has a little more rationality 
than his neighbor is a little better than 
his neighbor. He who functions on a 
higher plane of rationality than the rest 
of the world is termed the greatest 
thinker. He who functions on a lower 
plane is regarded as a barbarian. Thus 
comparative rational. development is the 
true gauge of the individual’s evolution- 
ary status. 


In a nutshell, the true purpose of an- 
cient philosophy was to discover a method 
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whereby development of the rational 
nature could be accelerated instead of 
awaiting the slower processes of Nature. 


This supreme source of power, this at- 
tainment of knowledge, this unfolding 
of the god within is concealed under the 
epigrammatic statement of the philo- 
sophic life. This was the key to the 
Great Work, the mystery of the Phil- 
osopher’s Stone, ‘for it meant that al- 
chemical transmutation had been accom- 
plished. Thus ancient philosophy was 
primarily the living of a life; second- 
arily, an intellectual method. He alone 
can become a philosopher in the highest 
sense who lives the philosophic life. 
What man lives he comes to know. Con- 
sequently, a great philosopher is one 
whose threefold life—physical, mental, 
and spiritual—is wholly devoted to and 
completely permeated by his rationality. 

Man’s physical, emotional and men- 
tal natures provide environments of 
reciprocal benefit or detriment to each 
other. Since the physical nature is the 
immediate environment of the mental, 
only that mind is capable of rational 
thinking which is enthroned in a har- 
monious and highly refined material 
constitution]. Hence right action, right 
feeling and right thinking are prerequis- 
ites of right knowing, and the attainment 
of philosophic power is possible only to 
such as have harmonized their thinking 
with their living. The wise have there- 
fore declared that none can attain to 
the highest in the science of knowing 
until first he has attained to the highest 
in the science of living. Philosophic 
power is the natural growth of the phil- 
osophic life. Just as an intense physical 
existence emphasizes the importance of 
physical things, or just as the monastic 
metaphysical asceticism establishes the 
desirability of the ecstatic state, so com- 
plete philosophic absa¥ption ushers the 
consciousness of the thinker into the 
most elevated and noble of all spheres— 
the pure philosophic, or rational, world. 


N a civilization primarily concerned 

with the accomplishment of the ex- 
tremes of temporal activity, the philoso- 
pher represents an equilibrating intel- 
lect capable of estimating and guiding 
the cultural growth. The establishment 
of the philosophic rhythm in the nature 
of an individual ordinarily requires from 
fifteen to twenty years. During that 
entire period the disciples of old were 
constantly subjected to the most severe 
discipline. Every part of the life was 
gradually disengaged from other inter- 
ests and focalized upon the reasoning 
part. In the ancient world there was 
another and most vital factor which 
entered into the production of rational 





intellects and which is entirely beyond 
the comprehension of modern thinkers; 
namely, initiation into the philosophic 
Mysteries. A+ man who had demon- 
strated his peculiar mental and spiritual 
fitriess was accepted into the body of the 
learned and to him was revealed that 
priceless heritage of arcane lore pre- 
served from generation to generation. 
This heritage of philosophic truth is the 
matchless treasure of all ages, and each 
disciple admitted into these brotherhoods 
of the wise made, in turn, his individual 
contribution to this store of classified 
knowledge. 

The one hope of the world is philos- 
ophy, for all the sorrows of modern life 
result from the lack of a proper philo- 
sophic code. Those who sense even in 
part the dignity of life cannot but real- 
ize the shallowness apparent in the activ- 
ities of this age. Well has it been said 
that no individual can succeed until he 
has developed his philosophy of life. 
Neither can a race or nation attain true 
greatness until it has formulated an 
adequate philosophy and has dedicated 
its existence to a policy consistent with 
that philosophy. During the World 
War, when so-called civilization hurled 
one-half of itself against the other in a 
frenzy of hate, men ruthlessly destroyed 
something more precious even than hu- 
man life. They obliterated those rec- 
ords of human thought by which life 
can be _ intelligently directionalized. 
Truly did Mohammed declare the ink 
of philosophers to be more precious than 
the blood of martyrs. Priceless docu- 
ments, invaluable records of achieve- 
ment, knowledge founded on ages of pa- 
tient observation and experimentation by 
the elect of the earth—all were destroyed 
with scarcely a qualm of regret. What 
was knowledge, what was truth, beauty, 
love, idealism, philosophy, or religion, 
when compared to man’s desire to con- 
trol an infinitesimal spot in the fields of 
Cosmos for an inestimably minute frag- 
ment of time? Merely to satisfy some 
whim or urge of ambition, man would 
uproot the universe, though well he 
knows that in a few short years he must 
depart, leaving all that he has seized to 
posterity as an old cause for fresh con- 
tention. 

War—the irrefutable evidence of ir- 
rationality—still smolders in the hearts 
of men. It cannot die until human sel- 
fishness is overcome. Armed with multi- 
farious inventions and destructive agen- 
cies, civilization will continue its fratri- 
cidal strife through future ages. But 
upon the mind of man there is dawning 
a great fear—the fear that eventually 
civilization will destroy itself in one 
great cataclysmic struggle. Then must 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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TO A PORTRAIT 


EAR little maid, why is that I trace 

A shade of sadness in your winsome face? 
Did One you love speak unkind words today 
And change your azure sky to leaden grey? 


In frame of gold above yon antique chair 

We wonder who it was first placed you there, 
And of the artist whose peculiar art 

Limned not the joys but sorrows of your heart. 


Sweet little maid from out the long ago, 

You would be called a flapper now you know, 
Tears are the rainbow’s promise after rain, 

The welcome showers that make earth fair again. 


Midst all the turmoil of this mad today, 
Albeit charming in its strange new way, 
We love to think that long ago there grew 
In empire gown a little maid like you. 


Jessie A. JARVIS 


TWO DAYS 


EGGY and I went out today, 

Over the hills and far away. 
Over the hills where the poppies grow, 
Over the hills where soft winds blow. 
Just for a breath of salt sea air, 
Just for a glimpse of blossoms fair. 
The roads are bonny, the fields are gay 
Over the hills and far away. 


Peggy and I stayed in today, 

The rain is falling, the skies are gray. 
The wind is tossing the drops awry 

In a ceaseless battle ’twixt sea and sky. 
The hills are sodden, the dripping rain 
Endlessly beats on the window pane. 
Memories come of a golden day 


Over the hills and far away. 
SUZANNE McELvy. 


THE FORGOTTEN PRISONER* 
| es one brief careless slip I languish here; 


Untried, unmourned and unremembered, quite. 
Ten million men exceed my guilt in sight 
Of God, and all their days go free and clear. 
Through anguished hours and months ungodly drear, 
I wait and pine and pray and seek the light, 
And ask, “What mead of justice in my plight— 
How recompense to me this blasted year?” 









When rides the moon the mystic heavens through, 
And seven stars commiserate with me, 

My flaming rage then cools and slowly dies. 
From out the stillness comes conviction true; 
No shackles e’er confined a spirit free 

Whose range of friendliness transcends the skies. 





VINCENT JONES. 
* Mentioned with honor in Overland Poetry Contest—Unpublished Sonnet. 
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FORGET ME NOT 


O you remember our tryst one day 
By the road from the little town? 
We were two children out to play 
Till the westering sun went down. 


The blossoming sage made incense hot 
And the purple laurel was sweet 
And a starry-eyed forget-me-not 
Were you as I lay at your feet. 


Do you remember that hallowed spot? 
In my haunting thoughts it seemed 
Just now a flame, my Forget-me-not, 
Where we looked to the hills and dreamed. 


I knew not the joy of the tryst we sought! 
The triumphs of passion and power 

Are dust to the man whose heart has nought 
But the innocence of that hour. 


BOOKS 


N mute, expectant rows they seem to stand, 
Waiting the day when you will come once more 

To turn their pages with a loving hand 

And quaff the magic waters of their lore. 

Now that your little hour of earth has passed, 

I wonder if death’s cryptic lips have brought 

An answer to your questions at last— 

A truth these quiet comrades never taught. 


Ben Frevp. 


Perhaps you know what candle lights the stars; 
What palette tints the bright breast of a bird; 
What sceptre shapes men’s loves and woes and wars. 
Or has your gallant life gone like a word 

Sponged lightly from a slate,—like thunder thinned 
Into a whisper lost upon the wind? 


TO A STONE IMAGE* 


HOU rugged Form! In man’s fair image wrought, 
Proud sentinel of mountain and ravine, 


Lori Perri. 


Immutable, impassive, and serene! 
With what remembered throes is thy soul fraught? 
Down dateless years what message hast though brought 

Of earth’s gigantic changes, all unseen? 

Ages of ice; cycles of tropic green; 

Hills raised; laid low. To thee, as if for naught. 


Though since Time’s dawn hast thou held royal sway, 

Think not that thou shalt live unendingly 
Inexorable Time hast fixed thy doom; 

The elements shall bring thee to decay; 
Slow dissolution is thy destiny, 

And earth’s dark bosom thy awaiting tomb. 


Francis Mayes Dart. 
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~ Historic Old Fort Laramie and Canon Charles 
Kingsley Family in the 


when there were nothing but game 

trails and rivers to guide any brave 
wanderer who ventured beyond the 
Missouri River, there was not a human 
habitation throughout the entire journey 
across the region long referred to as the 
“Great American Desert.” 

The first commercial travelers of that 
period were trappers and fur-traders. 
They pushed into the unexplored, un- 
known: country eager for pelts—more 
pelts—still more pelts. Pelts were their 
obsession, for they were both a gold- 
mine and a medium of exchange. 


The stores and banks of those early- 
day business men were mostly portable 
affairs. Occasionally, at rare intervals 
of time and distance, they built a fort 
or trading-post at some strategic point. 
But otherwise, their business was done 
in the open, with nothing but the sky 
for a roof and the ground for a counter. 
And when the trading was completed, 
both merchant and customer moved out 
of the country—to reassemble a year 
hence at some place agreed upon. 


As early as 1825, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fur Company built (under the 
supervision of Robert Campbell) a post 
at the junction of the North Platte and 
Laramie Rivers—in what is now the 
southeast corner of the State of Wyo- 
ming. Campbell named it Fort Wil- 
liam for his partner, William Sublette, 
of St. Louis, which was at that time 
the metropolis of the fur business in 
the United States. 

In the course of time Ft. William 
became a United States Army post; and 
the name was changed to Ft. Laramie 
in honor of Jacques LaRamie, a famous 
and much beloved French Canadian 
trapper. For a long period of years this 
fort was the only thing of the kind (in 
fact, the only building) within a radius 
of many hundred miles. It became the 
most important fort in the entire north- 
west, reaching the zenith of its popular- 
ity and usefulness during the gold rush 
to California and the emigrant rush to 
Oregon. All travelers over the Oregon 
and California trails stopped at old 
Fort Laramie to rest themselves and 
stock; and repair their wagons before 
plunging into the big unknown beyond, 
with but one way-station between I.ara- 
mie and Salt Lake; and which also held 
for the traveler that never to be forgot- 
ten climb over the top of the Rockies. 
There was great need of much repair, 


I: THE early years of last century 
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By Nora B. Kinsley 


and cause for much heart ache before 
that trek was finished. 

It was estimated that in the year 1848 
alone, ten thousand wagons; eighty 
thousand animals, and thirty thousand 
people passed through this fort on the 
trek over the famous old trail. And 
both fort and trail retained their pres- 
tige until America’s first transconti- 





A Glimpse of Western Mountains 


nental railroad came along to relieve 
the traveling public westward bent. 
Down through the years this outpost 
of civilization gave respite to many cel- 
ebrities of the day. Captain Bonne- 
ville, Generals Fremont, Carrington, 
Sheridan, Custer, Grant, Crook; the 
Earl of Dunraven, Francis Parkman, 
Canon Charles Kingsley and others 
found rest and entertainment here. 
With the Dunraven party came Lady 


West 


Dunraven,. chaperoning a little girl 
whose ancestral estate adjoined that of 
the Dunravens. Claudia was a mere 
slip of a girl when she came to “the 
States” to visit her aunt in Denver, Col- 
orado—Aunty Young having cast her 
lot with that outpost of civilization 
when Denver was a tiny infant. 

The Dunravens had come out to de- 
velop plans for an extensive game pre- 
serve and hunting lodge in Estes Park. 
Their dream was for an “English Pre- 
serve’ in the heart of the American 
Rockies. Needless to say, the dream did 
not come true, and the wonderful eight 
thousand-acre mountain meadow was 
finally sold to Dr. Stanley of Boston, 
who converted it into the now famous 
tourist resort. 

Claudia became charmed with life in 
the undeveloped western mountain coun- 
try. She did not return with her Eng- 
lish friends. The novelty of the free 
life in the West where women could do 
(without censure) many things not 
dreamed of in her earlier environment, 
made a strong appeal to the girl. Even- 
tually, she decided to try her luck at 
school teaching. It was in that capacity 
she first came to Wyoming Territory. 
It was a long, arduous trip, not without 
danger—that stage journey from Den- 
ver to northern Wyoming, over lonely 
mountain roads that were nothing but 
game trails. She was a timid little 
body; afraid of the sight of a gun; and 
to be alone on lonely trails with a stage- 
driver heavily armed, weary hour after 
weary hour, terrified her. A weeping, 
inconsolable feminine passenger was a 
big problem for the stage-men along 
the way—a problem far more knotty 
than any they had yet faced in the vicis- 
situdes of life on the frontier. But that 
experience of the would-be pioneer, 
alone in a strange land, cemented friend- 
ships and furnished many hearty laughs 
for her and her kind-hearted protectors 
whom she had feared as desperados. 
Later as a bride, this tenderly-reared 
girl spent her first year of married life 
with her husband in a sheep-wagon- 
home, camped on the range which is now 
the site of the famous oil-fields—Salt 
Creek and the Teapot Dome Reserve. 

“Those were interesting years. 
Though hard ones, they were the hap- 
piest,” she smilingly said. 

And she found during those same in- 
teresting years much for her facile, 
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By Trebor Selig 






| CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 














Overland readers will note that 
we have discontinued the “Ques- 
tion Box” recently featured on 


these pages. So many of the in- 
quiries addressed to Mr. Selig 
were obviously confidential and so 
many contained the request that 
they be not printed that we deemed 
it advisable not to print any. 


Questions regarding investments, 
however, will continue to receive 
prompt attention through the 
mails. No controversial subject 
will be considered, but any inquiry 
for facts or for professional advice 
will be answered. 

Address all such communica- 
tions to Mr. Trebor Selig, Over- 
land Monthly, 356 Pacific Build- 
ing, San Francisco, or to 532 Sun 
Finance Building, Los Augeles. 











heart disease, don’t speculate,” is 

the warning broadcast a few days 
ago in the editorial comments of a noted 
newspaper writer, and he goes on to 
quote violent price fluctuations of a cer- 
tain popular stock which the tickers in 
brokers’ offices quoted at $170 per share 
in the morning, at $200 at noon, and at 
$170 again at the closing hour. For- 
tunes were made, of course, by those 
who bought in the morning and sold at 
noon, but by the same token, fortunes 
were lost before night by those who 
bought from those who sold at noon. 


‘T: you have any tendency toward 


This same writer, frequently referred 
to as “the best posted man in America,” 
is constantly cautioning his millions of 
daily readers against speculation, and 
he is constantly urging investment of 
surplus funds. He is especially emphatic 
in his advice against “dealing on mar- 
gin” and “selling short.” He insists 
that legitimate investment in almost any- 
thing American is safe, but in such trans- 
actions he warns against “buying any- 
thing you cannot pay for” and against 
“selling something you do not own.” 
And his daily comments usually contain 
some word that denotes his firm belief 
in that motto of our Better Business 
Bureaus—“Before You Invest—Inves- 
tigate.” 


Any thoughtful person will agree that 
this is sound advice. It is being re- 
peated by this editor in one form or an- 
other almost every morning and is read 
by millions of people. Yet never before 
has there been a period in American his- 
tory when so many people were engaged 
in speculative ventures, when so much 
money was involved in stock market 
operations, and when the frenzy of spec- 
ulation was so general, as is indicated 
by daily financial news. Evidently we 
are, as a nation, experiencing a wide- 
spread epidemic of that malady we call 
“Gold Madness,” most difficult of all to 
curb. 

“Oh, yes,” says Mr. Average Citizen, 
“that’s good advice. Certainly, it is 
sound. Don’t buy something you know 
nothing about, and don’t speculate. Of 
course, that’s sound. I believe in that. 
Always did. It’s no business for me or 
for anyone else but, professional specula- 
tors. But look what Snowball Consoli- 
dation did yesterday! Climbed another 
two points. My cousin bought a hun- 
dred shares of that a year ago and let it 


ride. I’m on it, myself, for all I can 
borrow. It’s sure to double within a 
year. Best bet the market has offered 


for years.” 

Mr. Average Citizen finds nothing 
inconsistent in his remarks. He does 
not think he is speculating. He believes 
he is a conservative investor. He for- 
gets or ignores the fatt that the distin- 
guishing characteristics of investment 
and speculation are’ that the former is 
concerned chiefly with safety and as- 
sured income, while the latter depends 
on ready market and market prices. It 
is evident that in this case he is inter- 
ested in the expected advance of market 
prices and the hope of a receptive market 
when he is ready to sell. 


This man’s confidence in Snowball 
Consolidation is not lessened by the fact 
that the general manager of that cor- 
poration has repeatedly announced that 
his concern is not earning enough in 
dividends to justify current quotations 
on its stock, and that there is no pros- 
pect of its doing so in the immediate 
future. Nor is this man influenced by 
the fact that he, personally, knows little 
or nothing about the business in which 
Snowball Consolidation is engaged. 









His enthusiasm is not dampened by 
the fact that his banker will not accept 
his Snowball stock as security for a loan 
—he has tried that, in the hope of bor- 
rowing money with which to buy more 
of it. And he ignores with cheerful 
optimism the skeptical comments of the 
investment house managers with whom 
he once consulted. He has fallen vic- 
tim to gold madness and is but reacting 
to its urge. 

He has withdrawn his savings ac- 
count, sold his bonds, mortgaged his 
home, pledged his salary for months to 
come, and has bought Snowball stock. 
Fortunately for him, and for Snowball 
Consolidation as well, he has had to 
pay cash for it. He is trustfully hoping 
and confidently expecting to sell his 
stock ultimately for two or three times 
what he has paid for it. Meanwhile his 
capital is yielding him a very much 
smaller return than it did before and he 
now has his “eggs all in one basket.” 


He will promptly subscribe to the 
ancient doctrine that “what goes up 
must come down,” but he fondly be- 
lieves that he will, through the operation 
of some mysterious force, be personally 
forewarned of any impending “break in 
the market” and be given opportunity 
to sell to some less favored speculator, 
leaving the latter to suffer whatever loss 
occurs when sane stability is again es- 
tablished and the market price for Snow- 
ball stock is once more measured by 
earned dividends instead of by hopes 
and expectations. 

Probably Snowball Consolidation 
stock will go up in market price, and 
quite as probably it will come down. 
How high it will go, when it will break, 
how low it will go before it stops its 
slump, and how high it will go again, 
are things no one can know and on 
which no one can form any dependable 
opinion. That is what makes dealing 
in such a thing dangerous to Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen. He cannot afford to lose 
and he has little or no assurance that 
he will not lose except the cheering wish 
that is father to the thought. 

Snowball is engaged in a sound and 
profitable business and pays fair divi- 
dends on the par value of its shares. 
Because of the current popular hysteria, 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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be re-enacted the eternal drama of re- 
construction. Out of the ruins of the 
civilization which died when its ideal- 
ism died, some primitive people yet in 
the womb of destiny must build a new 
world. Foreseeing the needs of that 
day, the philosophers of the ages have 
desired that into the structure of this 
new world shall be incorporated the tru- 
est and finest of all that has gone before. 
It is a divine law that the sum of pre- 
vious accomplishment shall be the foun- 
dation of each new order of things. The 
great. philosophic treasures of humanity 
must be preserved. That which is su- 
perficial may be allowed to perish; that 
which is fundamental and essential must 
remain, regardless of cost. 


WO fundamental forms of ignorance 

were recognized by the Platonists— 
simple ignorance and complex ignorance. 
Simple ignorance is merely lack of 
knowledge and is common to all crea- 
tures existing posterior to the First 
Cause, which alone has perfection of 
knowledge. Simple ignorance is an ever- 
active agent, urging the soul onward to 
the acquisition of knowledge. From this 
virginal state of unawareness grows the 
desire to become aware with its result- 
ant improvement in the mental condi- 
tion. The human intellect is ever sur- 
rounded by forms of existence beyond 
the estimation of its partly-developed 
faculties. In this realm of objects not 
understood is a never-failing source of 
mental stimuli. Thus wisdom eventu- 
ally results from the effort to cope ra- 
tionally with the problem of the un- 
known. 

In the last analysis, the Ultimate 
Cause*alone can be denominated wise. 
In simpler words, only God is good. 
Socrates declared knowledge, virtue and 
utility to be one with the innate nature 
of good. Knowledge is a condition of 
knowing; virtue a condition of being; 
utility a condition of doing. Consider- 
ing wisdom as synonymous with men- 
tal completeness, it is evident that such 
a state can exist only in the Whole, for 
that which is less than the Whole can- 
not possess the fullness of the All. No 
part of creation is complete; hence each 
part is imperfect to the extent that it 
falls short of entirety. Where incom- 
pleteness is, it also follows that igno- 
rance must be coexistent; for every part, 
while capable of knowing its own Self, 
cannot become aware of the Self in the 
other parts. Philosophically considered, 
growth from the standpoint of human 
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evolution is a process proceeding from 
heterogeneity to homogeneity. In time, 
therefore, the isolated consciousness of 
the individual fragments is reunited to 
become the complete consciousness of the 
Whole. Then, and then only, is the 
condition of all-knowing an absolute 
reality. 

Thus all creatures are relatively ig- 
norant, yet relatively wise; compara- 
tively nothing, yet comparatively all. 
The microscope reveals to man his sig- 
nificance; the telescope, his insignifi- 
cance. Through the eternities of exist- 
ence man is gradually increasing in both 
wisdom and understanding. His ever- 
expanding consciousness is including 
more of the external within the area of 
itself. Even in man’s present state of 


imperfection it is dawning upon his real- 
ization that he can never be truly happy 
until he is perfect, and that of all the 
faculties contributing to his self-perfec- 
tion none is equal in importance to the 
Through the laby- 


rational intellect. 
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rinth of diversity, only the illumined 
mind can, and must, lead the soul into 
the perfect light of unity. 

In addition to the simple ignorance, 
which is the most potent factor in men- 
tal growth, there exists another, which is 
of a far more dangerous and subtle type. 
This second form, called twofold or 
complex ignorance, may be briefly de- 
fined as ignorance of ignorance. Wor- 
shipping the sun, moon and stars, and 
offering sacrifices to the winds, the prim- 
itive savage sought with crude fetishes 
to propitiate his unknown gods. He 
dwelt in a world filled with wonders 
which he did not understand. Now 
great cities stand where once roamed the 
Crookboned men. Humanity no longer 
regards itself as primitive or aboriginal. 
The spirit of wonder and awe has been 
succeeded by one of sophistication. To- 
day man worships his own accomplish- 
ments and either relegates the immensi- 
ties of time and space to the background 
of his consciousness or disregards them. 


HE twentieth century makes a fetish 
of civilization and is overwhelmed 
by its fabrications; its gods are of its 
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gifted pen to report to the readers of 
the London Daily News. 

As an American visitor Canon Charles 
Kingsley was much feted and made 
many friends throughout “the States.” 
Little was given the public concerning 
his western tour. There was no Asso- 
ciated Press to herald his movements. 
His son Maurice was the magnet that 
drew him on that long arduous trek 
out to the Rockies in those days when 
travel had few or none of the luxuries 
we today call necessities. 

Down through the centuries Kings- 
leys have been pioneers. And Maurice 
had the true pioneer instinct of the fam- 
ily. After finishing his university course 
at Oxford, “he went out to try his man- 
hood in ‘the States’.” While his father 
pioneered in the fields of science and 
teaching, he pioneered in civil engineer- 
ing. He surveyed and compiled data 
for a prospective railroad from Denver 
to Mexico in the day when railroad 
building was still in its infancy. He 
surveyed and helped to build the first 
railroad running south from Denver. It 
was a raw, wild, undeveloped country 
he worked through. 

His sister Rose spent much time with 
him; lived the camp life of the survey- 
or’s party, and went far into the Mex- 
ican wilds with him. She became a 
veteran at mountain climbing; and 
“Mount Rosa” in the Pike’s Peak re- 
gion is named for her, because she was 
the first to reach its summit. 

It was during this period that Canon 
Kingsley made his memorable journey 
(a veritable triumphal march) across 
the American continent from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Coast—cordially 
greeting all Kingsley-Kinsleys as cousin ; 
his ancestor and the original Colonial 
members of the family having been 
brothers. 

Rose accompanied her father through- 
out his American tour; and because of 
her experience in “the States” was able 
to relieve him of all details of travel. 

In the Pike’s Peak region a large 
per cent of the settlers at that time 
were English and Scotch. They gave 
Kingsley a hearty and affectionate wel- 
come. Men from all ranks in the prim- 
itive frontier life came from afar to hear 
him preach when visiting that region. 
He reached Salt Lake one day too late 
to have a part in the dedication of the 
first Episcopal Church built in the pres- 
ent State of Utah. But he paused in 
his journey to conduct services there 
for an appreciative audience that packed 


the house. To see and hear Queen Vic- 
toria’s favorite minister was an event 
of a lifetime in that far-away country. 
And men rode on horseback long dis- 
tances from mining camps and outlying 
ranches to attend the momentous occa- 
sion. 

At Colorado Springs he preached in 
their new little church; and also gave 
a lecture on Westminster Abbey for 
benefit of the pioneer church. This 
place was dear to Canon Kingsley, for 
Maurice had been one of the first pio- 
neers there. 

What proved to be Kingsley’s fatal 
illness originated during his western 
tour. While in California he contracted 
a severe cold that developed into pneu- 
monia by the time he reached Colorado 
on the return trip. For many days he 
lay ill at the ranch home of English 
friends near Colorado Springs. His 
condition was serious. And Rose was 
his nurse. Throughout the entire try- 
ing period her strength, activity and 
outward calm were a marvel to her 
friends. She accompanied her father to 
England. He never recovered from 
that illness. The Prince of Wales, later 
King Edward VII, sent the court phy- 
sician to attend him. (There was al- 
ways a cordial relation between the 
Prince and his former Modern History 
teacher, whose strong influence and ad- 
vanced ideas of Political Science were 
vital factors in the King’s later colonial 
policy.) 

Rose became a skilled artist. Many 
of her pictures are of the fascinating 
Colorado Rockies. Only recently she 
died in London—having never married. 
Her sister Mary (Mrs. William Har- 
rison) we know in America as “Lucas 
Malet.” She has published many 
books (mostly fiction) over that pen- 
name, a combination of ancestral names. 
She is still living and writing in her 
London home. 





THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS 
A LEGEND WITH A MORAL 


By Frank THAYER 
In Thrift Magazine 


An ancient cathedral was in process 
of construction. A traveler, passing 
that way, stopped to talk with a work- 
man. 

“What are you doing, my good man?” 
inquired the traveler, who had observed 
that the workman was chiseling the 
rough edges off a plain piece of granite. 
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“Only toiling from sunrise to sun- 
set,” replied the workman. 

The traveler passed on a short dis- 
tance, where he encountered a second 
workman polishing a marble facing. 

“And what is yon structure?” in- 
quired the traveler, “and what import- 
ant part are you playing in its erection?” 

“That yonder is the new cathedral. 
I am only a slave of toil, who will be 
glad when my part is done. This task 
only earns me my daily bread.” 

Still attracted by the magnificence 
of the uncompleted structure and the 
promise of the unequalled beauty of the 
finished building, the traveler walked 
farther along the stone piles surround- 
ing the project. 

Happening upon an intelligent work- 
man, whose face glowed with interest 
in his labors, the traveler made further_ 
inquiry. 

“T am working on the keystone arch,” 
replied the third workman. “While my 
task is not an easy one, I am happy to 
think that whatever excellence I can put 
into my work will contribute to the 
beauty of the entire cathedral. My 
work is only a small part, but I enjoy 
making my workmanship as perfect as 
possible. I seem to feel that my best 
effort makes living the more enjoyable.” 

For the inspiration of the foregoing 
story I am indebted to an old associate, 
Dr. Frank Emerson Jaynes, a keen stu- 
dent of the humanities and a speaker of 
rare ability. This example points out 
such a virile philosophy that it warrants 
passing the idea on, even if the details 
of the story differ from the original 
thought given in a stirring address by 
Dr. Jaynes a number of years ago. 


If more of us could have the ideals of 
the third workman, the world would 
suffer less economic ills and would be a 
kinder place in which to live. 





YUCCAS 

They are the spirit of the rolling hills 
and the symbols of the West. They are 
the expression in beauty of the indivi- 
dualism, the dignity, and the faith of 
the western lands. Back from the roads. 
high and far along the ro!ling rise of 
foothills, the golden topped shafts 
stretch beyond the sight of keenest eye— 
aloof, mysterious, wonderful. As the 
mountains are the “cathedrals of God,” 
so, in all truth, must the Yuccas be His 
candlesticks. Their’s is a glory which 
is sacred from the defiling tcuch of man. 
In man-made gardens they will not 
grow ; man’s cultivating hand they scorn. 
Their beauty is of the purity of the be- 
ginning—wild, untamed, glorified, free 
forever. 


—Arthur Bernard Strock 
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Greater Love 


(Continued from Page 134) 


ating rooms were so much alike, but 
this one was the nicest of all. There 
he was upon the table—himself. Funny 
to see his own body there, to hover over 
it, as it lay so helplessly drugged with 
ether. To watch the nurse in her mask 
as she took his pulse. And to see Win- 
ship! His agile fingers probing with 
a delicacy that was almost feminine, 
moving with the rapidity of a virtuoso. 
God, how great he was! His voice, 
too, in sharp, staccato sentences that 
were never superfluous. How every 
one listened to his few words— 


Strange though that he could never 
see the face—Winship’s face. He looked 
in vain. It was never in his range of 
vision. He would have liked to watch 
the eyes gimlet themselves upon a tiny 
vein and the wrinkles of his forehead 
draw into a momentary perplexity. 
But no, he could not catch the features. 
Provoking— 


At last it was over. They were tak- 
ing him off the table. He could see 
them move his body carefully, but he 
could not feel a single touch of hands. 
There he was, on the cot again. A door 
opened. Fresh air from the corridor 
reached his nostrils, even through the 
sheet. He felt the elevator whisk him 
downward with a bird-like swoop. His 
room. ‘The bed again. How good it 
felt. It was soft where it should be 
soft, and firm in places where one needed 
to be sustained. He could feel his chest 
rise weakly as his breath came and went. 
Soft. Firm. Soft-firm—Yes, he was 
back again in his body— 

But there was Winship at the door, 
his face quite clear now and turned 
toward the bed as he came swiftly into 
the room. That was right decent of 
him, 1i0w wasn’t it?—To sort of follow 
up a fellow, even if he didn’t like him, 
to see if the job was right? He tried 
to smile a welcome, but his lips were 
frozen. ‘Too much ether in them yet, 
perhaps— , 

But Winship did not seem to notice 
any lack of courtesy. He came forward 
quickly and Jimmy kept his gaze upon 
him and tried to make the welcome he 
was thinking shine through to the other’s 
eyes... . But was it Winship, after 
all? It looked like him, but there was 
something strange in his manner. His 
feet made no sound as they trod the 
bare surface of the room. His arms, 
extended, showed the wall behind, glim- 
mering through. The bed rail could 
be seen most clearly through his hand. 
The eyes, too, were changed. And 
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mouth as well. Something familiar had 
gone out of the face, but then something 
else had come into it, too—a sort of 
friendliness. Could it be that Winship 
was friendly after all? . . They didn’t 
speak, yet they seemed to talk together. 
He could have sworn he heard words 
that had no voice back of them, saw 
tears that were not sorrowful in his 
eyes. Still the room was unearthly 
quiet. Strange— 

Some day, maybe, when he got well, 
he’d have the nerve to talk all this over 
with Winship—and other things. Of 
course, many other things. Why, there 
was just an ocean of things he suddenly 
wanted to tell Winship. They’d have 
to have a long, long visit to get caught 
up to now! A wave of happiness 
warmed over him. He felt like a little 
boy again looking forward to a treat— 

Someone was trying to pull him away. 
It always ended this way. Just when 
he and Winship were about to clasp 
hands, someone swooped down and tore 
him away. He fought with all his force 
to beat back the thing that surged 
against him invisibly. Winship was 
fading, fading away. Soon he would be 
gone. Winship must stay this time! 
He must— 

“Back,’ back,” he screamed to the 
something that now touched his face 
and shut out his vision. “Back, I 
say—” 

Then he saw the nurse very close. 
She held his hands warmly in her own 
as she bent over him. He felt her breath 
on his cheek. Her low voice was croon- 
ing to him. He remembered his mother’s 
voice long ago. 

“That’s all right, now. Just another 
horrid dream. You'll be better in a 
moment.” He hardly saw her lips 
move, but the words wrote themselves 
upon his brain. 

“Oh nurse, my nice dream! It’s 
gone again. And I didn’t want it to!” 
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CAr 
SUNSET 
5 hw waters lie like liquid gold 


Beneath the angry, molten glow 
Of Heaven’s frown; 
The passing Day turns pale and cold, 
As Twilight’s lengthening shadows show 
A crimson crown 
Hung in the west! Suspended high, 
A flaming crest twixt sea and sky! 
The sleeping Moon 
With languor stirs as wavelets croon 
Their evening song, Day’s lullaby. 


FRANCESCA VALLEJO. 
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“What was it about?” 

But he couldn’t remember. It was 
something that made him very, very 
happy, only he couldn’t recall it. 

He smiled: at her faintly and let her 
put a thermometer in his mouth. His 
eyes followed her around the room. 

“Say, what’s the matter with me, any- 
how? Why am I here?” 

“Just a little accident, Dr. Mentor. 
But you’re doing fine.” 

“The deuce I am! My head’s been 
hurting me confoundedly. Have I any 
legs?” 

She pinched one of his toes and smiled 
at him. 

“IT remember a little bit,” he said 
suddenly. ‘“Someone’s car crashed into 
mine. I got a blow in the head. Every- 
thing’s been a nightmare since.” 

He looked toward the door. 

“Hello there, Rowe. Just trying to 
get my bearings. Since I’ve seen you 
around several times, suppose I’m at 
Mercy Hospital ?” 

“Yes, Mentor. Giving you the finest 
of everything we've got here. Feeling 
better today?” 

“You bet! Beginning to breathe and 
see a little after that whack on the 
head. Joke on me, wasn’t it? Always 
looking after other folk’s heads and then 
get my own noodle hacked up. By the 
way, who sewed me up?” 

“Oh, we'll tell you all about that 
some other time. Better go slow today 
on conversation.” 

Dr. Rowe picked up the chart and 
scanned it a moment. He patted the 
foot of the bed before he went to the 
door. 

“But, doctor, you can’t let.me keep 
on worrying. You've got to tell me 
something more. I’d do as much for 
you.” 

“That’s true, Jimmy. But you’ve 
nothing to worry about. You're going 
to be as fit as a fiddle in a few more 
days. Then we'll talk a lot.” 

“Come here, Rowe. Before you leave 
this room you’re going to tell me some- 
thing if I die as the result. I'll not 
drop off into those hellish dreams again 
without knowing a thing or two.” 

Rowe came back to the side of the 
bed. He took Mentor’s hot hand in his. 
his. 

“All you need to know is that your 
operation was in every way a success. 
Can’t you realize your body’s all here?” 


“Yes, I know that. There seems to 


be no bandages on anything but my 
head.” 

“Well?” 

“There’s only one man here who 
would work on a brain case—was it— 
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EVENTS—HERE AND THERE 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 












——_ 


Natural Color Motion Pictures 


Discovery is announced of the long- 
sought-for process for taking and re- 
producing natural colored motion pic- 
tures. Details of the invention are 
not yet given to the public, but the 
important discovery is claimed for a 
French scientist, Rudolph Berthon. 
The screen arrangement, it is claimed, 
can be adjusted to any machine with- 
out special cost. A French jour- 
nalist, invited to attend a trial per- 
formance, described his experience as 
follows: “For one hour I beheld a 
series of images flashed on the screen 
before my eyes. They were the ordi- 
nary scenes of everyday life, taken 
wihtout the collaboration of any pro- 
fessional actor. Interiors, exteriors, 
action, repose—all were reproduced 
without the collaboration of any pro- 
indistinctness, or clashing of colors.” 


Scientists have for years been work- 
ing upon the problem of reproducing 
color photographically. Great progress 
has been made in photographing color 
through still pictures. Now that color 
phototgraphy is made possible through 
moving pictures, a still further step has 
been accomplished. As yet, the possi- 
bilities in this direction have not been 
realized. It is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

. 6 « 


School Yards as Playgrounds 

Use of the public school yard in 
cities as public playgrounds is advo- 
cated by those who are giving this 
subject attention. In one city the 
Board of Education has been im- 
portuned by certain improvement 
clubs to designate the school grounds 
as public playgrounds. 


This is a step in the right direction. 
The school yards are used only during 
certain hours of the school day. At 
other times they are not in use. Schools 
belong to the public and the public should 
use these grounds to the fullest possible 
extent. We are coming to understand 
that all school property should be used 
as fully as possible just as in industrial 
life the machinery and equipment of a 
manufacturing plant is called into play 
as many hours in the day as possible. 





Moreover, the school is, or should be, 
a social center and the school grounds 
are an important element in the educa- 
tional situation. Parents and adults 
generally are interesting themselves in 
adult education; and the closer contact 
they have with the schools, the better 
understanding will they have of the 
meaning of education. The use of these 
playgrounds will tend to create a desire 
for outdoor life so much needed in the 
crowded community. 


* * * 


Problems in Immigration 


Says a recent statement sent out by 
the Immigration Study Commission: 

“We have two recent estimates of 
the United States present Mexican 
population. One is three millions. 
The other is four millions. Even 
the lower one is alarming if we re- 
member we fought a civil war over 
another color problem that, most stu- 
dents agree, remains still unsolved. 

“To the timid who ask, “Who will 
dig our ditches if immigration be re- 
stricted?” the Scientific American an- 
swers convincingly. It declares one 
old-time, intelligent American on one 
big ditch digging machine, does the 
work of 400 men. It is estimated 
that our country, with only one-tenth 
of the world’s population, is doing 
half the world’s work. That tenth, 
however, is highly intelligent. This 
efficiency enables us to maintain the 
best wage standard in the world. 
This makes prosperity for, not only 
wage earners, but farmers, profes- 
sional men, business men.” 


Fear is expressed by the Commission 
that with the continuance of this con- 
dition, the future of our country is 
menaced. It is of course, true that with 
notable exceptions, the more intelligent 
Mexican of white stock does not come 
to the United States. It is chiefly the 
Peon who is found with us, with an 
average intelligence quotient of only 60. 
These people multiply much more rapid- 
ly than do the Americans. This same 
argument is, to a greater or less degree 
true when applied to those who come 
to us from certain other countries. 
With the influx of our neighbors across 


the southern border, will American cul- 
ture disappear? The question is one of 
biological significance. 

* * ” 


New Educational Bill 


The School Superintendents and 
executives of the nation during a re- 
cent annual convention held at Bos- 
ton, renewed their stand on the ap- 
proval of the Education Bill, and the 
fight for a National Department of 
Education, and a secretary in the 
president’s cabinet. The resolution 
follows: 

“The welfare of the children now 
enrolled in the schools of the United 
States is dependent upon our ability 
to make available to boards of educa- 
tion, to superintendents of schools, 
and to teachers throughout the nation 
the results of current practice, of ex- 
periments wherever they are con- 
ducted, and of the results of scientific 
investigation. 

“The federal government has long 
accepted responsibility for conducting 
inquiries and disseminating informa- 
tion concerning the public schools. 

“We hold that economy and ef- 
ficiency demand that the activities of 
the federal government dealing with 
education be consolidated in a De- 
partment of Education under the 
leadership of a Secretary with a seat 
in the President’s Cabinet. We urge 
that adequate support be provided for 
this department in order that it may 
conduct such inquiries and dissemi- 
nate such information as will make 
for the highest degree of efficiency in 
all of our schools. We know that 
this service can be rendered without 
in any way interfering with the con- 
stitutional right of the several states to 
control, administer and supervise their 
own schools. We, therefore, urge 
the Congress to pass the Curtis-Reed 
Bill which embodies the program 
which this Association has consistent- 
ly advocated throughout its history. 
The opposition to the Education Bill 

seems to be gradually declining. There 
has been much cloudy thinking as to the 
ultimate result should such a measure 
become a law. Many have held that 
with the bill in force, the states of the 
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THE TREK OF PORCELAIN 
(Continued from Page 136) 


was named Royal Copenhagen. Paint- 
ings of birds, fish, animals, water, land- 
scapes and figures were drawn in blues 
and greys and greens underglazed, re- 
sulting in a beautiful decorative style. 


With development the finest China- 
clay has been found in many localities, 
including many parts of the United 
States where successful factories are lo- 
cated in numerous places. American 
pottery may be said to have culminated 
in the Pueblo region in the Southwest- 
ern United States and Northern Mexico 
but the first porcelain factory was es- 
tablished in Philadelphia in 1825. 


Perhaps the Rookwood ware of Cin- 
cinnati and the Weller ware of Stuben- 
ville are best known. In 1876 Mrs. 
Bellamy Storer, with a dominant idea 
to produce something apart from foreign 
influence, established for experimental 
purposes, a pottery at Cincinnati. The 
ware was to be made of native materials 
and without mechanical aid. After 
years of work she produced something 
entirely new—a transparent mat glaze, 
soft and close in texture which gave 
the ware when painted the appearance 
presented of a pebble under water. It 
was considered a great achievement and 
after nine years of work and having ac- 
complished what she desired, Mrs. 
Storer transferred the business to a com- 
pany. In 1892 a new factory was built 
on the bluff of Mount Abams overlook- 
ing lower Cincinnati. Later develop- 
ments perfected the vellum ware which 
is a new departure from any known type. 
Commercial ware for table and house- 
hold purposes was produced in great 
quantities in 1881, while later purely 
art objects were made paramount. 


Service porcelain in the United States 
is receiving much attention and the em- 
ployment of experienced and _ skilled 
artists has created a superior quality 
which a discriminating public has recog- 
nized. There is now a demand for 
tableware of domestic manufacture, for 
the merits of American production are 
established and much is equal in every 
way to anything now being produced 
in European factories. 


Most of the celebrated manufacturers 
of pottery and porcelain employ a spe- 
cial mark to distinguish their works, 
which has made it possible to ascertain 
the origin of many choice specimens. 
The chief difference between pottery and 
porcelain is in the superior quality of 
the materials used in the latter, which 
gives it a peculiar translucency. 
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Philosophy in Commercial World 


(Continued from Page 146) 


own fashioning. Humanity has forgot- 
ten how infinitesimal, how impermanent 
and how ignorant it actually is. Prtol- 
emy has been ridiculed for conceiving 
the earth to be the center of the uni- 
verse, yet modern civilization is seem- 
ingly founded upon the hypothesis that 
the planet earth is the most permanent 
and important of all the heavenly 
spheres, and that the gods from their 
starry thrones are fascinated by the mon- 
umental and epochal events taking place 
upon this spherical ant-hill in Chaos. 


From age to age men ceaselessly toil 
to build cities that they may rule over 
them with pomp and power—as though 
a fillet of gold or ten million vassals 
could elevate man above the dignity of 
his own thoughts and make the glitter 
of his scepter visible to the distant stars. 
As this tiny planet rolls along its orbit 
in space, it carries with it some two 
billion human beings who live and die 
oblivious to that immeasurable exist- 
ence lying beyond the lump on which 
they dwell. Measured by the infinities 
of time and space, what are the captains 
of industry or the lords of finance? If 
one of these plutocrats should rise until 
he ruled the earth itself, what would he 
be but a petty despot seated on a grain 
of Cosmic dust? 

Philosophy reveals to man his kin- 
ship with the All. It shows him that 
he is a brother to the suns which dot 
the firmament. It lifts him from a tax- 
payer on a whirling atom to a citizen 
of Cosmos. It teaches him that while 
physically bound to earth (of which his 
blood and bones are part), there is nev- 
ertheless within him a spiritual power, 
a diviner Self, through which he is one 
with the symphony of the Whole. Ig- 
norance of ignorance, then, is that self- 
satisfied state of unawareness in which 
man, knowing nothing outside the lim- 
ited area of his physical senses, bump- 
tiously declares there is nothing more to 
know! He who knows no life save the 
physical is merely ignorant, but he who 
declares physical life to be all-important 
and elevates it to the position of supreme 
reality—such a one is ignorant of his 
own ignorance. 

If the Infinite had not desired man to 
become wise, He would not have be- 
stowed upon him the faculty of know- 
ing. If He had not intended man to 
become virtuous, He would not have 


sown within the human heart the seeds 
of virtue. If He had predestined man 
to be limited to his narrow physical life, 
He would not have equipped him with 
perceptions and sensibilities capable of 
grasping, in part at least, the immensity 
of the outer universe. The criers of 
philosophy call all men to a comrade- 
ship of the spirit; to a fraternity of 
thought; to a convocation of Selves. 
Philosophy invites man out of the vain- 
ness of selfishness; out of the sorrow of 
ignorance and the despair of worldliness ; 
out of the travesty of ambition and the 
cruel clutches of greed; out of the red 
hell of hate and the cold tomb of dead 


idealism. 


Philosophy would lead all men into 
the broad, calm vistas of truth, for the 
world of philosophy is a land of peace 
where those finer qualities pent up 
within each human soul are given op- 
portunity for expression. Here men are 
taught the wonders of the blades of 
grass. Each stick and stone is endowed 
with speech and tells the secret of its 
being. All life, bathed in the radiance of 
understanding, becomes a wonderful and 
beautiful reality. From the four cor- 
ners of creation swells a mighty anthem 
of rejoicing, for here in the light of 
Philosophy is revealed the purpose of 
existence ; the wisdom and goodness per- 
meating the Whole become evident to 
even man’s imperfect intellect. Here 
the yearning heart of humanity finds 
that companionship which draws forth 
from the innermost recesses of the soul 
that great store of good which lies there 
like precious metal in some deep hidden 
vein. 

Following the path pointed out by the 
wise, the seeker after truth ultimately 
attains to the summit of wisdom’s mount 
and, gazing down, beholds the pano- 
rama of life spread out before him. The 
cities of the plains are but tiny specks 
and the horizon on every hand is ob- 
scured by the gray haze of the Unknown. 


Then the soul realizes that wisdom lies 
in breadth of vision; that it increases 
in comparison to the vista. Then as 
man’s thoughts lift him heavenward, 
streets are lost in cities, cities in nations, 
nations in continents, continents in the 
earth, the earth in space, and space in 
an infinite eternity, until at last but two 
things remain—the Self and the good- 
ness of God. 
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Hamilton 


By Mona London 


HERE are hotels and more hotels. 

There are hotel managers and hotel 
managers. But in one’s travels they 
but occasionally meet a truly humani- 
tarian, Xeniosian hotel head—a man 
with strength of individuality outstand- 
ing, and character impeccable. Of such 
a class of Senator Charles B. Hamilton. 

From time untold it has been a fun- 
damental duty to give shelter to the 
wanderer and to quench his thirst and 
tender to him a banquet. 


Today when one’s friends have jour- 
neyed from afar, they do not come to 
your house and receive fresh raiment, 
and comfortable quarters, and an ad- 
monition to “eat, and be full.” They 
arrive at a hotel 
and after certain ° 
rest and change 
of attire, advise 
you by telephone, 
“Wearein 
town.” 

So it has fallen 
upon the hotels to 
perform the du- 
ties once met by 
hospitable homes. 

Far seeing and 
truly eminent in 
his profession, 
Senator Hamil- 
ton has won the 
world - wide rec- 
ognition due him 
for his outstand- 
ing humanitarian 
policies in hotel 
promotion. He 
seeks to serve the 
public in the 
highest capacity 
and to this end 
he has become the 
managing head 
of the chain of 
Hamilton hotels. 

He relies upon the old saying, “A 
chain is as strong as its weakest link” 
for a guiding line. Upon this theory 
he endeavors to make sure that every 
employe of the Hamilton chain is a link 
in that chain which will bear up to the 
standards of the strongest link. And 
from observations, he succeeds. The 
employes of a hotel are that which make 
the hotel. And the Hamilton Hotels 
employes are loyal and zealous to please 
the “Head.” 


After visiting each and every one of 





Charles B. Hamilton 


the Hamilton chain hotels, it is convinc- 
ing that the personality and dynamic 
character of Senater Charles B. Hamil- 
ton has placed its stamp upon the figur- 
atively speaking weakest links, from 
room-maids and janitors to the more im- 
portant links, the chief clerks and sub- 
managers, contributing to all guests that 
pleasing feeling of “WELCOME.” 

There is probably no other man as 
young as Senator Hamilton who holds 
the unique record of achievements in the 
hotel world. In 1927 he was unani- 
mously elected to the presidency of the 
California State Hotel Association. His 
hotel policies from his earliest entrance 
into the hotel world have been patterned 
by some of the 
outstanding ho- 
tels of the coun- 
try. His chain of 
hotels comprise 
the beautiful El 
Portal at Mesa, 
Arizona; also the 
Hotel Monte 
Vista, in Flag- 
staff, and Gero- 
nimo Lodge, in 
Douglas, of the 
same state. 

In California 
(it is merely re- 
peating what ev- 
eryone knows) 
Senator Hamilton 
has his headquar- 
ters at the Alex- 
andria Hotel of 
Los Angeles, and 
takes in the fol- 
lowing group of 
hotels in the 
state: Hotel 
Fresno, Fresno; 
Hotel Carquinez, 
Richmond; Ho- 
tel Reynolds, 
Riverside; Hotel Marysville, Marys- 
ville ; Hotel Occidental and Hotel Santa 
Rosa, Santa Rosa; and the delightful 
Tracy Inn, at Tracy. 

Mrs. Hamilton, who “keeps house” 
in an apartment in the Alexandria Ho- 
tel, is the inspiring factor in the life of 
Senator Hamilton. It was Mrs. Ham- 
ilton’s love for California that first at- 
tracted her husband to the state. It 
might be well to add that a hotel man 
is happy when he finds the relaxation 


(Continued on Page 159) 
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OLD SHIP 

By Crara Acee Hays 
Gray Ship, she rests at last. 
Tired face upturned 
To alien skies, 
She rocks, 
Sighs, 
Longs for the sea, 
Her passionate sea’s 
Caress. 
No wind will ever press 
Sails’ curves to him 
And glide in gales, 
With her, again. 


Only dying winds 

Sob to her naked spars— 

Dying stay. 

Gulls glimpse her crumbling decks 
And crying, 

Turn away. 

Black mosses drape 

Her port-holes— 

Dismal crepe. 


Faint shadows, in her 
Murmur boasts 

Of mystic cargoes ; 

Then, steal 

Naked-breasted sailors’ ghosts 
Again to move her keel 
Toward phantom docks. 
The bay rebukes, 
“Hush! Hush! She sleeps— 
Hush!” 

As it rocks—and rocks. 


Gaunt Ship, she chills. 
Some day, 

Feeling her tremble 
In her sleep, 

The bay 

Will gently cover her. 





AUTHOR IS GIVEN ONE RE- 
JECTION SLIP WELL 
WORTH FRAMING 
OHN K. WILLIAMSON of De- 

troit, Mich., who is stopping in 
London has received the prize rejection 
slip of his writing career from a firm of 
Chinese publishers. 

“We read your manuscript with 
boundless delight,” wrote the Chinese 
firm. “By the sacred ashes of our an- 
cestors we swear that we have never 
dipped into a book of such overwhelm- 
ing mastery. If we were to publish this 
book, it would be impossible in the fu- 
ture to issue any book of a lower 
standard. 

“As it is unthinkable that within the 
next 10,000 years we shall find its equal 
we are, to our great regret compelled to 
return this too divine work and beg 
you a thousand times to forgive our 
action.” —New York Times. 
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The Monterey Cypress 


> 
Thou twisted thing, the winds of all the years 
Have weirdly whistled in thy tangled hair; 
We sense thy life, while storms and salty tears 
Drive on thee with the ocean’s troubled air. 


Thy visions all uncouth, thy form so bent, 
And yet a thing of beauty in thy place; 

Scarred with thy service to the centuries lent, 
And seamed as is the aged warrior’s face. 


We see thee standing bold where battles rage, 
Between the forces of the sea and land; 

And holding fast where all the storms engage, 
And rocks hurl back the ocean’s lashing hand. 


The rocks thy soil, the coast thy native home, 
Set in the bleakness of the battled shore; 
Thy food and drink the ocean’s drifting foam, 

Thy whispered secrets mingle with its roar. 


Thou Cypress-Sentinel, so bold and strong; 
Far on the final frontiers of the land; 

We wonder at thy battered form, where long 
Thou hast held firmly with thy twisted hand. 


The weirdness of thy form detains our thought 
Where thou art pictured on the rocks alone 
Against the ocean sky; our visions caught 
We pass and leave thee on thy rocky throne. 


EDMUND J. Bristow 
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THE SPLENDID CALIFORNIANS—By 
Sidney Herschel Small. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, 323 pages, price $2.50. 

goed HERSCHEL SMALL is known as 

the author of numerous splendid 
books, among them “The Lord of Thun- 
dergate” and “Sword and Candle.” This 
is the day when attention focuses upon 
anything Californian, and his present 
work, “The Splendid Californians,” 
shows clearly, as does his “Sword and 

Candle,” that the author has caught the 

spirit of the West. With a background 

in history, the book is built up into a 

delightful tale reflecting the glamour 

of the old Spanish days. 

There is romance and action in the 
book. ‘There are pen pictures of the 
magnificent rancheros of those early 
days around San Francisco Bay. Many 
events of the early history of the state 
are brought forth. It is clear to note 
that sources have been tapped in order 
that the historical background may be 
accurate; and withal there runs through 
the book life and action, mystery and 
dangers that tend to produce a most 
colorful volume full of romance and 
interest. 





SYMBOLIC PHILOSOPHY—By Manly P. 
Hall. H. 8. Crocker Co., San Francisco. 


T IS a well-established fact that the 
largest industry in San Francisco is 
printing, and that of the ten finest 
handcraft printers in the United States, 
four live in San Francisco. With the 
completion of Manly P. Hall’s. great 
work, “Symbolical Philosophy,” another 
first-class handcraft printer will be 
added to California’s quota. The H. S. 
Crocker Company, under the direction 
of John Henry Nash, has worked two 
and one-half years on the physical make- 
up of the book; but the real genius of 
the format is Frederick E. Keast. The 
future will see his name connected with 
much that is fine in handcraft printing. 
The most striking feature of the phy- 
sical makeup of the book is its splendid 
harmony. The page values are remark- 
able, and the tone and color is wonder- 
fully blended. The color plates which 


occur with each topic are in the four- 


colour process, and invariably shows 
some of the colour used in the elaborate 
Gothic initial letters. ‘The Alexandria- 
Japan Bond paper takes a perfect im- 
print, giving a strong outline to the 
type employed. The result is beautiful 
from any viewpoint. 

But it is with the content of the book 
that the reader will find the greatest 
inspiration and joy. Manly P. Hall 
has a clear reasoning faculty which 
makes his meaning so simple and direct 
that his message is imparted without 
taxing the reader in any way. This is 
a great triumph where philosophy is the 
theme; and it is for this reason that 
“Symbolical Philosophy” as expounded 
by Manly P. Hall, is certain to become 
a standard reference book. The un- 
usual size of the pages makes it possible 
for each subject to be fully treated in 
the four pages assigned to it. This ar- 
rangement makes each signature com- 
plete in itself. The chronological se- 
quence is carefully preserved; and it is 
easy to trace the entire Christian in- 
fluence from pagan to modern philo- 
sophical conceptions. The book pri- 
marily deals with the period known as 
Christian civilization, and _ includes 
every phase of the teaching from astrol- 
ogy to exact science. The conceptions 
begin with the universal and finally in- 
clude such concretestopics as the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy, with an elab- 
orate explanation’ of the cipher code ac- 
credited to Bacon. 


The chapter on the Quaballah of the 
the Jews on the Hermetic and Rosa- 
cucian Brotherhoods, High Degree 
Masonry, The Tarots, and an enlight- 
ening chapter on the mysticism of Faust 
are some of the high-lights of Manly 
Hall’s master work. Despite the pro- 
found philosophy embodied, the style 
in which the book is written makes it 
very readable and very easily under- 
stood. It is not a book that will ever 
be sold over the counter of the book- 
shops. Its price, $75.00 a volume, pro- 
hibits this result, but the collectors and 
booklovers everywhere will be eager 
to avail themselves of the limited edi- 
tion being published. 

The entire Pacific Coast is to be con- 
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gratulated upon such a _ noteworthy 
achievement in cultural development. 
It is a credit to any community to have 
such a work brought to a successful 
conclusion, and Manly Hall will long 
be remembered for his genuine contribu- 
tion to the real learning of his time. 
He is a young man of exceptional abil- 
ity and erudition; and it is to be hoped 
that this will not be other than a be- 
ginning of his literary activities. 
Frona Eunice Wait CoLsBurn. 





HANGING JOHNNY—By Myrtle Johnston. 

D. Appleton @ Co. Price $2.00. 

A TALE which sets forth the hopeless 

tragedy of a man at the mercy of 
his instincts. When one reads HANGING 
JoHNNY and learns that its author, 
Myrtle Johnston, is an 18-year-old Irish 
girl, one is a bit amazed. Throughout 
the book there is no trace of the neo- 
phyte. In fact, it is a novel bearing all 
the earmarks of perspective and matur- 
ity, and certainly the theme has nothing 
common with youth. 

HANGING JOHNNY relates in a series 
of episodes the story of an Irishman in 
the ’70s who took up the profession of 
hanging for no reason other than it had 
been his father’s, and because nothing 


‘ more interesting by way of earning a 


living presented itself. Johnny’s life is 
one of stark tragedy; within his soul are 
the seeds of romance and beauty, but 
so deeply buried in a soil of inarticulate- 
ness that their expression is futile. De- 
spised and hated because of a profession 
which carries the necessity of exacting 
the death penalty, he lives a spineless and 
ineffectual existence. Always the sym- 
bol of the noose hung above even his 
brief moments of happiness. His whole 
destiny lay at the mercy of his instincts, 
and his instincts were ever subject to 
fear and superstition. Finally he hangs 
his best friend whom he knew to be 
innocent—an act for which he is stigma- 
tized and made an outcast. 

Escaping from the outraged mob, he 
attempts to bury his past under the name 
of Johnny Cregan. After wandering 
for days, Mary, the girl he is to marry, 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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Sound 


Investments 


To meet your own requirements, 
and those of all classes of investors, 
large and small, for sound invest- 
ment, S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
offer a widely diversified list— 
Type of Bonds Yield 
First Mortgage Real 
>> 5.50-6.15% 
Municipal............ 3.80-4.20% 
Public Utility......4.70-6.30% 
Industrial ............ 4.90-5.95% 
UII csccnensserenns 5.20-7.60% 


These securities have been pur- 
chased after careful investigation 
and are offered with our recom- 
mendation. 


Call, phone or write today for a 
list of our offerings and indicate 
which class of investment you are 
especially interested in. Ask for 


Booklet E-1830 


S.W.STRAUS&CO. 


Incorporated 

ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS 

STRAUS BUILDING 
79 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

523 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 

STRAUS BUILDING 
565 FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 

STRAUS BUILDING 


MICHIGAN AVE, AT JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 





























THE POETS’ SCROLL 


(One of the Townsend Publications) 


Will consider poems for pub- 
lication in magazine, brochure 
or book form. 


“Courteous and Reasonable” 


THE TOWNSEND PUBLICATIONS 
Howe, Oklahoma 
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pUvOKS AND WRITERS 
‘Continued from Page 153) 


and the only one who really cares for 
him, takes him in. Mary is practical 
and unimaginative, but her love for 
Johnny makes her defy her family and 
give everything else up for him. To- 
gether they take up life, enduring dire 
hardships which Johnny’s doomed nature 
and shiftlessness bring upon them, and 
through all of which Mary, capable and 
long-suffering, remains faithful. At last, 
through repression and fear, Johnny 
meets his inevitable end, madness. 

Miss Johnston has relieved the gloom 
of Johnny’s tragic career with flashes 
of rare comedy, sketched with a pat 
humor. In atmosphere, style and char- 
acter there is a perfect harmony. Some 
critics have compared Miss Johnston to 
Thomas Hardy; with proper reserva- 
tions the same comparison might be 
made to Dostoievsky. She writes with 
intensity and simplicity, and the story 
moves to its conclusion with a swift 
economy of words that allows for no let 
down in interest. At the end our sym- 
pathy is with Johnny and not his long- 
suffering wife, in spite of the fact that 
Johnny undoubtedly deserved the whole 
of his fate. For, in the last analysis, 
the tragedy of Johnny is the tragedy of 
blundering ignorance. 

True Dursrow. 





BLIGHT—By Ann Rice. Payson & 
Clarke, Ltd. Price $2.50. 
FP'HIS is a novel tHat will fill for many 
of the younger generation exactly 
that space that most of the past books 
dealing with the younger generation 
have missed. Throughout the world, 
and most especially in the United States, 
there is a growing dissatisfaction among 
young women at the lives that their par- 
ents demand of them. The most im- 
mediate and tangible result of that dis- 
satisfaction is the tremendous movement 
towards self support among young 
women. A _ secondary, though more 
spectacular result is the rowdyism, 
drinking and petting that have evoked 
such a tremendous storm, partly of pro- 
test, partly of defense. But the picture 
of the situation that lies behind this un- 
rest has not been painted since the 
Brontes and others of the early Victor- 
ians first began to intimate the exist- 
ence of a real ground for unrest among 
young women. Question the girls of 
your acquaintance—you will find 
scarcely one who wishes to remain under 
the parental roof. A few will say they 
want to marry; more will merely sug- 
gest rather vaguely that they would like 
a few years away from home; a small 
‘Continued on Page 156) 
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EVENTS HERE AND THERE 
(Continued from Page 149) 
Union would lose much of their auton- 
omy. In other words, the advocates of 
state rights feel that too much power is 
now centralized in the Federal Govern- 
ment. They contend that a portfolio on 
education at Washingion would tend 
toward dictation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the various states, and thus 
to lack of interest and initiative on the 

part of individuals. 

Careful study of the bill indicates 
further that such fears are groundless. 
The state is shorn of none of its power. 
A Department of Education, on the 
other hand, would make for improve- 
ment in the states of lowest economic 
and educational standing. It would 
serve as a clearing house for the secur- 
ing of data and for carrying on scien- 
tific researches, and the dissemination 
of information. The people in the field 
are daily becoming more interested in 
the bill, and there is strong reason to be- 
lieve it will have favorable action, by the 
committee. 





THE MAKING OF A GREAT 
BOOK 
By Frederick E. Keast of the H. 8S. 
Crocker Co. 

N all the history of book fabrication 

in America no such volume as the 
book by Manly P. Hall, “An Encyclo- 
pedic Outline of Masonic, Hermetic, 
Quabbalistic and Rosicrucian Symbolical 
Philosophy,” has ever been attempted 
before. 

To make it truly unique, the services 
of John Henry Nash, of San Francisco, 
foremost among the master book 
builders and designers of America, and 
the press of H. S. Crocker Co., Inc., 
were enlisted and the result is indeed a 
masterpiece of the book-makers art. 

The specifications, like the contents 
of the volume, are amazing. The book 
itself is encased in a specially constructed 
slip case to protect it from the rav- 
ages of time. The volume stands nine- 
teen inches high and is thirteen inches 
wide, and contains 260 pages of text 
material and 54 full page process illus- 
trations. 

The paper for the text part of the 
book is technically known as Alexander- 
Japan, 100- pound basis, made by the 
Strathmore Paper Company. _ Inci- 
dentally, the paper required to print 
this edition made ‘the largest order of 
Alexander-Japan paper ever placed in 
America. 

The 50 chapters of text material are 
written exactly four pages to the chap- 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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Greater Love 


(Continued from Page 148) 


it couldn’t have been—Well, who on 
earth operated on me, anyhow?” 

“Winship.” 

“Winship? Really? Winship! Hon- 
est to goodness? . . . You’re just tell- 
ing me that so I’ll know I’m to get 
well. Winship would be the last man 
in the world to operate on me!” 

“That’s just it. He was the last 
man. None of us wanted to tackle it. 
If he hadn’t done it, you wouldn’t be 
here asking questions now.” 

“Great jellied prunes! It just can’t 
be. Winship to operate on me! Say, 
he had a good chance to tip me off all 
right, didn’t he? Just the tiniest slip 
and I’d be singing with the angels now. 
Incidentally, I wouldn’t have bothered 
him any more criticizing his medical 
articles either!” 

“Look here, Jimmy, you promised to 
keep calm. No more talk today. If 
Winship really wanted you to die, he’d 
never have tried to save you. Youd 
just naturally have snuffed out, for all 
the rest of us could have done for you. 
But he took the _ one-in-a-thousand 
chance, and the two of you won. Now 
go to sleep and let me see you settled 
down the next time I make my rounds.” 
Dr. Rowe waved his hand from the 
doorway. The nurse lowered the blinds. 


James Mentor closed his eyes con- 
tentedly. There was nothing to worry 
over now. Since Winship had done the 
work, it was well done. Only Nature 
could do the rest. It was most strange, 
however; most undreamed-of, the whole 
thing. It took all the previous thoughts 
out of one’s mind. He opened his eyes 
slightly to see the nurse watching him. 
Everyone was determined he should 
sleep again. Stupid thing to be doing 
all the time! But he didn’t dread it 
now. Those fiendish dreams would not 
come again. There wasn’t anything to 
worry about. He was sure to get well 
since Winship had looked after him. 
Winship, yes Winship, after all. The 
very name, now it was certain, was like 
a lullaby. He and Winship—patient 
and surgeon—How chummy it sounded 
—how safe—how restful— 


IFTEEN hours later a new James 
Mentor faced the four square walls 

of his hospital room. He wondered 
how many weeks he'd slept! How 
grand to stretch out his legs again. All 
that ghastly tired feeling had left him. 
That had been his last sensation—long 
ago, when he was in pain: that hor- 
rible, tired face. But now he could 
smile and twinkle his eyes. He could 


almost hum a tune under his breath. 
What a joyous thing was life! What 
a marvelous thing to feel so well again! 
Why, he ought to get right out of bed 
this minute and eat as T-bone steak. 

Eat! Lordy how long was it since he 
had eaten? 

“Hello there!” he fairly shouted at 
the nurse across the room. 

She came hurriedly toward him with 
a thermometer in her hand. 

“Sh! Let me take your temperature.” 

“Temp go hang. I’m_ hungry. 
Hungry as hell. I’ve never been so 
hungry in my life!” He grabbed the 
hand that persisted in knowing temper- 
atures. “Give me something to eat or 
I'll get up this minute and forage for 
myself.” 

“Please, Dr. Mentor, be real good 
and let me take your temperature! Then 
I’ll promise to get you something to 
eat.” 

“No bluffing now!! If you’re spoof- 
ing me, I’ll jump out of bed and run 
down the hall.” 

“Cross my heart!!” 

“All right—here goes.” He tucked 
the glass spindle under his tongue. 

But food consisted not of T-bone 
steaks and cantaloupes, but of barley 
water, malted milk, and very weak, hot 
tea. The nurse was young and pretty 
but she had a will like iron. There was 
no getting round her at all. 


CIENCE, cool, factful science went 

to sleep in Jimmy Mentor’s brain. 

For days and days he was nothing more 

than a voraciously hungry boy. Eat. 

Sleep. Eat. Sleep. That was all there 
was to life. 

Then one bright morning early he 
remembered. It was so sudden he al- 
most bolted out of bed. 

“Nurse, say nurse, where the devil 
are you?” 

“Right here, Dr. Mentor.” 

“Say, nurse, why doesn’t Winship 
come to see me?” 

“Winship?. . . You mean Dr. Win- 
ship ?” 

“There isn’t more than one Winship, 
is there? Why doesn’t he come to see 
me?” His voice became petulant. 

“Come to see you? Why surely— 
why really—why, Dr. Mentor—” 

“Well, finish the sentence, can’t you? 
Are you trying to say he doesn’t care 
to come? That he doesn’t like me and 
all that? Because if you’re thinking 
that, it isn’t true. He’s been here be- 
fore, so I know he’ll come again.” 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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The cAlexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel Right at Home! 









Courteous clerks, familiar with 

room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 










with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 
700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 


75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 

380 rooms with bath $3 to $4 

245 rooms with bath... $5 to $8 
For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 

The Franco-Italian Dining 

Room 
Dancing Every Evening Except 
Sunday. 
The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 
ated unit of the twenty-eight 
hotels of the Eppley System in 
the middle west and of the 
Hamilton Chain in California 
and Arizona. 
E. C. EPPLEY, President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 


Vice - President — Managing Director 
qh HOTEL 


ALEXANDRIA 


Los Angeles 










































PAVIL ELDERS 






~~ 239 Post Street 
‘San Francisco-— 
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Fares Cut 


for Summer-time Travel 


Again this year Southern Pacific 
offers reduced roundtrip fares co the 
east. Plan your summer trips now. 
Take quem © of the big savings 








in travel costs. Asy Southern Paci- 
fic agent will gladly help you plan 
your itinerary 






to the East 
May 22 


Opening sale date, and daily thereafter until 
Sept. 30. Return before 31. 
















FOR EXAMPLE: soundelp to 
Aclanta, \ sna se - « $113.60 
ton, Mass. 157.76 
CHICAGO 90.30 
Cleveland, Ohio 112.86 
Dallas, Texas 75.60 
Denver, Colo. 67.20 
Detroit, Mich. . . 109.92 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 75.60 
Memphis, Tenn. 89.40 
Minneapolis, Minn. ° 91.90 
New Orleans 89.40 
NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. 151.70 
Omaha, Neb. ° ‘ 75.60 
Pittsburgh, i 124.06 
St. Louis, Mo. 85.60 
Sc. Paul, "Mina. 91.90 
San Antonio, Texas . 75.60 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 145.86 






Four veh Routes 


for transcontinental travel 


It costs no more to go one way, fe- 
turn another except through the Pacific 
Northwest (slightly more. ) Only South- 
ern Pacific offers this choice. 

SUNSET RouTE: via Los Angeles and 
El Paso to New Orleans. “Sunset Lim- 
ited,”’ famed round the world. 

GOLDEN STATE Route: Los Angeles 
via El Paso to Kansas City and Chicago. 
“Golden State Limited,” 611/4-hour, 
flyer. 

OVERLAND ROuTE, Lake Tahoe Line: 
San Francisco via Ogden and Omaha 
to Chicago. ‘‘San Francisco Overland 
Limited,” 611/4-hour transcontinental 
aristocrat. 

SHASTA RouTE: California to Paci- 
fic Northwest and east over Northern 
Lines. The “Cascade” and 3 other trains. 


Southern 
Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS, Pass. Traffic Mgr., San Francisco 


5 PRACTICAL EDUCATORS 
Real Estate 

































Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 
Vest Pocket 
Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 
Vest Pocket 
Books meee ..128 pp. clo. 1.00 
f Art Publi 
oe) Speaking... 100 pp. clo. 1.00 
Merit Vest Pocket 
| hte | Lawyer ........ 360 pp. clo. 1.50 











SPECIAL OFFER 
to Overland Monthly readers: 
any two at 20 per cent discount, all five 
for $5.00 postpaid, D. or on ap- 
proval. Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Thos, X. Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. Y. 
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Books and Writers 


(Continued from Page 154) 


scattering will have formed definite 
plans for a career. . 

BLIGHT deals with the large 
secondary group. The author has 
chosen two girls, sisters, of vastly dif- 
ferent temperament, each of whom 
would like to leave her home, and each 
does, not because she desires it, but be- 
cause the move is forced upon her; and 
each girl, after tasting the bitter-sweets 
of the world, returns to the maternal 
home, again for vastly different reasons, 
and with equally differing results. The 
result is a strong story, replete with hu- 
man sympathies and human _ under- 
standing, especially to be recommended 
to all mothers of growing daughters. 

* * ” 


CRUDE—By Robert Hyde, Payson 
& Clarke, Ltd.; 283 Pages; Price $2.50. 
HE so-called younger generation, 
like all other. generations, is com- 
posed of individuals, but this fact is sel- 
dom recognized in the current discus- 
sions of their ideals and ideals. It is 
only later on, when the reactions of in- 
dividuals to common experiences turn 
out to be similar one to another that we 
perceive a type of thought which can be 
considered characteristic of a whole gen- 
eration. During the process we can 
only know individual responses. Here 
in a first novel by a new author, are set 
forth the reactions of several individual 
members of the younger generation to 
experiences which they all have in com- 
mon. Each one meets life in the way 
suitable to his own earlier experiences 
and his own character. Four young 
people of varying backgrounds are 
thrown together in the crude atmos- 
phere of a new oil-field. Their emotion- 
al problems and the way they face them 
singly and together form the basis of 
two finely contrasting love stories. It is 
a study entirely devoid of Victorian 
cant and the romantic morality of the 
Nineties, and it is handled with a sure- 
ness, economy, and distinction seldom 


found in a first novel. 
* os os 


HERBERT HOOVER—4A Reminis- 
cent Biography, illustrated—By Will 
Irwin, The Century Co., 316 pages; 
Price $3.00. 

ERE Will Irwin writes the inti- 

mate story of one of the most dra- 
matic careers of the Twentieth Century. 

The public, which still regards Her- 
bert Hoover as a pattern of cool 
benevolent efficiency, does not know that 
from the time he left Stanford Uni- 
versity, where he and Mr. Irwin were 
classmates and close friends, until he 


accepted a post in the Cabinet in 1921, 
Hoover lived through a series of re- 
markable adventures, dealing with se- 
cret intrigues of European govern- 
ments, building railways in the waste 
places of the earth, opening mines in 
savage jungles, standing between primi- 
tive peoples and their destroyers. 

At all stages of this significant career, 
Will Irwin has followed not only the 
events but the mind which was behind 
them. He has been intimately associated 
with Hoover in important work for 
many years. 

Of all American writers Will Irwin 
is the one best qualified to write the 
story of Herbert Hoover. In this vol- 
ume he has executed the task. It is one 
of the most important biographies of re- 


cent times. 
7. * * 


QUEX—By Jerrold, Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation; 336 pages; Price 
$2.00. 


ENIUS does not go begging,” re- 

marked Quex, that redoubtable 
leader of English finance. “It goes 
taking.” 

This is the story of how the one and 
only Artemas Quex went taking — first 
the genteel family business of Boscombe 
Brothers, Silk Merchants; then drug- 
stores run by moth-eaten, rheumatic 
proprietors; juicy war-office contracts; 
and at last —crowning stroke of gen- 
ius!—the cattle and gold of the 
jealously guarded territory of Bubuland. 

As the swift-moving story of Quex 
goes it sweeping way, it takes in a 
bright array of equally convincing peo- 
ple —the gentlemanly cynic Dick Liv- 
ingstone, who would trade his spoils for 
a sarcasm; that lovely modern lady 
Hilda Altamount; the fearless soldier 
and honorable anachronism George 
Tracey; a lively druggist’s daughter 
and an even livelier cabinet minister. 

“Quex” is the most delicious satire 
that has come out of England in years. 
It deserves a place on the bookshelf be- 


side Sinclair Lewis’ “Babbitt.” 
* * + 


PARTNERS THREE—By _ Elby 
Wagner, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
300 pages; Price $2.00. 

A VIRILE and swiftly-moving tale 

of Alaskan mining life is this story 
of “Partners Three.” The author him- 
self lived through many of the scenes 
which he describes, and the reader has 
the feeling that he is reading an actual 
digest from life. 
In one of the earlier gold rushes up 
to the Yukon, two prospectors meet up 
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with a man and woman caught in the 
treacherous rapids of an Alaskan river. 
The man is swept away, but the girl is 
rescued and taken into partnership with 
the two rescuers. They are rough and 
ready men of the North, but they treat 
her chivalrously, and protect her on the 
arduous journey to the mining camp, 
and in the turbulent scenes which fol- 
low. They stake a claim, and the story 
which follows tells of the vicissitudes 
and adventures which were actually a 
part of that epoch-making gold rush. 
The hastily- built mining town, the sa- 
loons, the gambling hells, the rough 
characters— male and female — the 
crude code of laws, in which might 
often made right —these are the par- 
tial ingredients of the story of “Part- 
ners Three.” Its narrative is as on- 
rushing and relentless as the Arctic 
stream. Its characters have none of the 
niceties or veneer of the drawing-room; 
but it is a land where men are men, and 
underneath the rugged exteriors is more 
than one heart of gold. And back of 
the adventure is a vein of true romance. 
The girl, who through force of circum- 
stances has become a partner in the 
game of fate, finds that she must make 
an even more momentous decision. 


For the reader who likes to get away 
to the wide open spaces, this story can be 
unhesitatingly recommended. 


* + ** 


MIGRATION — By David Grew, 
Author of “Beyond Rope and Fence, 
etc.,, Scribners, 307 pages; Price 
$2.00. 

HE story of a man’s passion for a 
for a woman his superior in men- 
tality though not in essential strength 
and stability of character. The back- 
ground is the prairie farmland and the 
action of the story embodies the spirit- 
ual struggle between the man’s inartic- 
ulate love of the soil and his love for 
the woman who represents the forces 
that would draw him from it. 


Stacey Conrill is one of those sensi- 
tive, dreamy youths who are doomed to 
feel and suffer. In Marcia Stoner, the 
daughter of a neighboring farmer, he 
finds that symbol of the unattainable to- 
ward which all his nature has been grop- 
ing, and when, after a few months of 
deepening friendship, she runs away 
with the circus, leaving the farmlands 
for the city, his real world collapses 
about him, and he withdraws into the 
inner world of dream which his baffled 
longing has created. 

Marcia’s return to the prairies, after 
many years, marking in a sense her de- 
feat, finds Stacey unchanged in his feel- 
ing toward her, and their ultimate hap- 





piness concludes a story charged with a 
sincerity and an elemental poetic force 
deeply moving. 
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THRIFT AIDS WILL POWER 
By S. W. Straus 
American Society for 
Thrift.) 
HE difference between success and 
failure is quite often a matter en- 
tirely of will power. This writer of 
these lines recently received a letter 
from a man who had gone through a se- 
ries of trying circumstances and wanted 
advice on what he should do to acquire 
a position of independence in life. 

Owing to the fact that he had been 
through so many disheartening experi- 
ences, he was completely discouraged. 
Thus his point of view was distorted 
and his judgment impaired. He had 
lost sight of the fact that he possessed 
many valuable assets, among them be- 
ing health, education and a background 
of splendid experience. 

What he needed in the emergency 
above everything else, was will power. 

Persistently of effort — unwillingness 
to surrender — dogged determination — 
these are the qualities that often decide 
human destiny. 

And it is in the development of these 
qualities that thrift attains one of its 
greatest values. Those who are really 
thrifty must possess a great amount of 
stamina. 

Thrift of money, health or time 
means the use of one’s will. And the 
development of this ability to make de- 
cisions and stick to them will inevitably 
result from thrift habits. 


(President 
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GREATER LOVE 
(Continued from Page 155) 

“Been here before—what do you 
mean?” 

“Now, look here, nurse, don’t talk 
as if you didn’t know Winship had been 
here to see me. You know he has. He 
came and stayed a long time one day. 
Must have been more than a week ago. 
You were here at the time. You must 
have been!” 

But the nurse only shook her head 
and patted out the pillows and told him 
to refrain from talking. 

“Say, you'll have a wild man on your 
hands if you keep treating me like this. 
I’m almost well. I’m not off my base, 
you know I’m not. My head’s as good 
as ever, and if you don’t believe Win- 
ship’s been here to see me, just go ask 
Dr. Rowe!” 

“Who said Rowe?” inquired the resi- 
dent surgeon from the hallway ,as he 
entered the room. “Don’t take my name 
in vain, young man!” 

“I’m just trying to talk some sense 
with this stubborn little nurse you’ve 
put on my case. Gosh, she’s sure got a 
hard head!” 

“What’s the matter now? Won't 
she let you have all the rare roast beef 
you want?” He poked his patient in 
the ribs. 

“Worse’n that! I asked her why 
Winship never comes to see me any 
more, and she tries to make me believe 
he’s never been here at all!!’” 

“Winship?” Dr. Rowe looked blankly 
at the wall opposite. 

“Winship. Winship. Ever hear of 
him? You all act as if it were a strange 
name. Well, what I want to know is 
why he never comes to see me any 
more?” 

“When did he come to see you?” 

“Soon after the operation. I don’t 
know just when. The days are all 
alike when a fellow’s in bed like this. 
But he stayed a long time. We had a 
great visit. Say, he seemed like a dif- 
ferent person altogether. He acted as 
if he really liked me. . . What makes 
you act so queer? Don’t you believe 
Winship likes me? He saved my life, 
you know he did. Hasn’t he a right to 
be grateful to me for not dying on his 
hands?” 

“Yes, he did save you, Jimmy. We 
all know that. He saved you gloriously. 
You were the triumph of his life, after 
all!” 

“Were? I am. 
in the past tense, please. 


Don’t speak of me 
I’m right here 


and all here, and I’m going to stay a 

while.” 
“Yes, yes. 

boy. 


You’re here, I know, my 
But Winship isn’t.” 
(Continued on Page 159) 
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National Forests of California 
U. S. Forest Service Report 


HE 18 national forests of California, 

visited last year by more than 
7,000,000 people in search of outdoor 
sport and recreation, rank as the lead- 
ing recreation areas in the country. 
Travel to the Califoria forests has in- 
creased over 700 per cent in the last 
ten years. Other western states with 
over a million national forest visitors 
are: Oregon, 2,905,000; Colorado, 
2,163,000; Arizona, 1,209,000, and 
Washington, 1,125,000. 


The number of visitors in 1927 to the 
160 national forests of the United 
States was over 1814 million, of which 
12,387,500 people were transient trav- 
elers, and 6,136,300 actual users of the 
Federal forests. Ninety per cent.of the 
total travel was by automobile. 


The number of visitors to the na- 
tional forests of California in 1927, 
segregated by classes, was: 


acne 740,815 
I cacti 681,565 
Hotel & Resort guests...... 475,463 
Special use permittees...... 230,957 
Transient travelers.......... 4,915,713 

5 RPE SSE 7,044,518 


Of this total more than 6% million 
people were motorists; 623,000 traveled 
by train, trolley and motor bus, and 
135,000 were hikers. 

The Angeles National Forest of 
southern California with 3,000,000 
visitors, over 2 millions of which were 
transient motorists and 464,000 pic- 
nickers, surpasses in popularity all other 
recreation areas in the United States. 
The Santa Barbara National Forest 
ranks second with a total of 1,195,000 
visitors, of which one million were tran- 
sient motorists. 

Other leading recreation forests in 
California were: 


National Total No. 
Forest Visitors 
SI’: cesivisinins Micittinsntcal 416,100 
RES ee se 331,700 
SE 234,425 
San’ Bernardino.................. 223,480 
NE hc csinciendssenassnchaaee 201,000 


Big Game Animals 
There are more than 250,000 big 


game animals in the 18 national forests 
of California. The census shows that 
there are 121,700 black tail deer, 117,- 
000 mule deer, 10,300 black and brown 


bear, 680 mountain sheep and 125 elk 
in the Federal forests of the state. 

In 1927 there were 56,292 hunters 
who took advantage of the hunting 
grounds of the national forests which 
are fast becoming the last refuge of the 
California big game. The census shows 
that 11,552 deer were killed within the 
Government forests last year or 2,271 
less than the ‘previous year, although the 
increase in the number of hunters over 
1926 was 7,160. 

Sportsmen are welcome to hunt and 
fish in the national forests, the only re- 
strictions being their willingness to 
abide by the state fish and game laws 
and their strict observance of the regula- 
tions of the Forest Service concerning 
care with fire. All forest officers are 
deputy fish and game wardens and take 
a great interest in the welfare of the 
game. The new tag system for deer 
is a success and should be continued. 
The rangers are also in favor of a one 
buck bag limit in all game districts be- 
cause of the increasing number of 
hunters and the gradual encroachment 
of civilization which is restricting the 
range of game animals. 

“In allotting range “for domestic 
stock within the national forests, the 
Forest Service makes provision for the 
grazing of game animals, and in addi- 
tion has set aside a total of 19,800 acres 
in three reserved areas for the exclusive 
grazing of game. There are 25 State 
and four Federal Game refuges cover- 
ing 1,794,163 acres in the national for- 
ests of California.” 

More than twice the number of deer 
are killed by predatory animals as by 
man and more vigorous action by the 
state and other agencies is recommended 
to reduce this needless loss. The num- 
ber of bear have greatly decreased dur- 
ing the past year, and many are reported 
killed during the summer season when 
the fur is of no value. This condition 
exists in four national forests where the 
removal of the closed season on bear has 
resulted in much unwarranted killing. 

Quail are increasing, but there is a 
general decrease in grouse, ducks and 
particularly geese. 

During 1927, the Forest Service as- 
sisted in the distribution and planting of 
3,585,000 fish fry of different species in 
the streams and lakes of the national 
forests. In many localities it has been 
found that the increasing number of 
fishermen necessitates the planting of 
more fry if the streams are to be kept 
stocked. 
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GREATER LOVE 
(Continued from Page 158) 


“Isn’t? What do you mean? 
he gone away?” 

Dr. Rowe walked to the open win- 
dow and stood with the sun shining on 
his greying hair. He seemed lost in 
thought, for he did not stir at Jimmy’s 
call. The tactful nurse slipped quietly 
out of the room, and there was no sound 
except the buzz of a fly on the window 
pane. 


Has 


Then the older man turned round 
with the light at his back. The sun 
streamed in over his head. 


“I’m glad you didn’t ask me sooner 
why Winship never came to see you. 
Earlier in your illness it would have 
been a dangerous topic. But you’re 
strong now, strong enough to know the 
facts, I guess.”” He stopped, and Jimmy 
could have sworn his voice wavered. 


“Well, go on. Just so you don’t say 
he doesn’t like me, for I know he does. 
I know it!” 


“He must have loved you like a son, 
Jimmy, or he never could have saved 
your life. Things like that don’t just 
happen. They’re ordained.” 


“What things?” 


“Miracles. . . For you to live is no 
less than a miracle you owe to God and 
the greatest surgeon I’ve ever known.” 


“Why all this reference to the past? 
He still is the greatest surgeon, isn’t 
he? Who could possibly surpass him?” 


The older man did not reply. He 
stood motionless at the open window, 
not ashamed of the tears in his eyes. 


“Say, Rowe, if I hadn’t seem Winship 
here with my own eyes a few days ago, 
I’d think from your manner he might 


be dead himself.” 


The resident surgeon came over to 
the bedside of his young colleague. He 
took his hand in both his own and looked 
down deep into his eyes. 


“My boy, I know you’re not delirious 
now ...I1 know you're as sane as I 
or anyone else. I grant you may have 
seen John Winship’s spirit here. Stranger 
things have happened than that he 
should be drawn to you who was so 
close to him in those last moments of 
his life. . . . Winship’s dead, Jimmy. 


He’s been dead for over a week... . 


My God, how we all do miss him!!” 

“Dead? ...I don’t realize what 
you can mean. Dead? ... How can 
it be when I saw him right here in this 
very room a few days ago—” He lapsed 
into silence, too. 





“He had a heart attack a few minutes 
after he finished your operation. He 
died instantly. He gave his life for 
you.” 

James Mentor saw again in memory 
a figure glide into the room with no 
sound of footsteps on the floor. He 
understood again the words no. one 
could hear. He reached to clasp a 
hand— 

Outside the bees lurked round a vine 
and hummed a drowsy song. The sun 
shone on with warmth and fragrance. 
Into his mind came the Biblical words 
his mother had repeated over and again 
in the past. 

“IT know what they mean now. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this—’ 
But how empty the world is without 
him—” 





CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
(Continued from Page 151) 


of his own rooms. For the demands are 
constant and varied upon the manager 
of a single hotel. But with his activi- 
ties in the Greeters, national and local, 
his presidency of the California Hotel 
Association, his present chain of ten 
hotels and plans for continued expansion, 
Senator Hamilton has many times the 
demands upon his personal strength and 
time which could only be met by a char- 
acter such as his. He is always calm, 
always pleasant, always anxious that 
those about him should be happy and 
comfortable, and he seems never to 
weary of his duties. 


The name of Senator Charles B. 
Hamilton will not only go down in the 
history of government, but will figure 
prominently in any hotel histories that 
may be written in this “Modern Age,” 
when hotels are the most important of 
institutions in the growth of any indi- 
vidual city. And the hospitality of 
Charles B. Hamilton will be remem- 
bered by travelers from afar. 
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“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


—THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court 
Judges concur in highest praise of 
the work as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Normal 
Schools give their hearty indorse- 
ment. 


All States that have adopted a 
large dictionary as standard have 
selected Webster’s New Interna- 
tional. 


The Schoolbooks of the Country 
adhere to the Merriam-Webster 
system of diacritical marks. 


The Government Printing Office 
at Washington uses it as authority. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Get 
The Best 
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QTTO 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVEST- 
MENTS 
(Continued from Page 145) 

however, these shares cannot be bought 
at par. The market price is much 
above par and gradually rising. Many 
other people, like Mr. Average Citizen, 
have the something-for-nothing complex 
and are willing to pay premiums for 
this stock in the hope it will some day 
really be worth not only what they pay 
for it but a great deal more. Supply 
and demand make market prices. So 
long as this demand exists, the quotation 
tor this stock will be at premium. 

if this man were to buy these shares 
at par or at a price based on actual earn- 
ings and hold them as an investment, 
actuated solely by a desire for earned 
income, one could but approve his policy. 
But that is not his motive. He ignores 
earnings and income and yearns for 
profits. He wants to get something 
that has not been earned. He is not 
investing, he is speculating, despite the 
fact that that half of his brain not 
fevered by gold madness wholly agrees 
with the daily warning of the “best 
posted man in America.” 
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FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 





RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 
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THE MAKING OF A GREAT 
BOOK 
(Continued from Page 154) 

ter and are set two columns to the 
page, with no footnotes to distract. 
Two hundred and fifty illustrations in 
black and white embellish the text 
throughout the book. 


The type used is twelve point Italian 
Old Style, while the captions for the 
illustrations are set in ten point Italic 
of the same face. The headings are set 
in twenty-four point Italic Caxton, low- 
er and upper case, while the pagenation 
is accomplished by the use of the capital 
letters of the same face, set in Roman 
numerals. A specially cut Italian il- 
luminating initial of the Rennessaince pe- 
riod is used at the beginning of each 
chapter and is printed in two colors, 
blacy and a beautiful shade of orange. 
This orange is the only color which ap- 
pears on the text pages, with the excep- 
tion of the folios, which appear in a 
light blue, the folios being introduced 
at the top of the pages. 

The full page colored illustrations are 
of the most startling symbolic design, 
and are, for the most part, from the 
brush of J. Augustus Knapp. Forty of 
these illustrations were reproduced in 
full process colors, namely, red, yellow, 
blue and black. However, in order to 
perfectly reproduce the many gorgeous 
blues and greens, it was necessary in 
other plates to introduce special colors, 
including gold and silver. In the illus- 
tration of the Heraldic Arms of Jesus 
Christ, eight special colors were used 
to make the reproduction. 

The illustrations, occurring as they 
do every four pages, are wrapped around 
a four page signature. In only two 
cases was it necessary to tip in the illus- 
tration, these instances being the illustra- 
tion of the Bembine Table of Isis and 
the Rosicrucian Formula, both of which 
are reproduced in a folded sheet size 
26x19. 

The binding is on extra heavy boards, 
half bound, with specially imported 
baby goatskin vellum and rare Ceylon 
designed Batik paper, made in Germany, 
and in order to carry out a general uni- 
formity, this Batik paper has been used 
as an end and fly sheet. 

A leather label stamped in gold on 
the backbone is used for all editions — 
dark brown leather for the Subscribers’ 
Edition; blue leather for the King Solo- 
mon Edition; purple leather for the 
Theosophical Edition; and red leather 
for the Rosicrucian Edition. 

The Subscribers’ Edition of this 
marvelous book contains a special page 
with an autograph of the author, Manly 
P. Hall; and the list of these subscribers 
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to this edition, 550 in all, is contained 
in the book. The other editions do not 
bear the author’s autograph, but are 
numbered from | to 550 in the King 
Solomon Edition, and from 1 to 250 in 
both the Rosicrucian and the Theosoph- 
ical Editions. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912 


Of Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, published monthly at 
San Francisco, Calif., for April 1, 1928. 


State of California, County of San Francisco, 


ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Mabel Boggess-Moffitt, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Overland Monthly and Out 
West Magazine Consolidated, and that the 
following is, to the best of her knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, Overland Monthly and Out West 
Magazine, Consolidated, San Francisco. Cal. 


Associate Editor, Frona Eunice Wait Col- 
burn, San Francisco, Cal. 

Managing editor, none. 

Business manager, Mabel Boggess-Mofifitt, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpor- 
ation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned ‘by 
a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given). 

Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Cal. 

James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. 

Mabel Moffitt, San Francisco, Cal. 

c "eed H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, 
al. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (this infor- 
mation is required from daily publications 


only). 
MABEL BOGGESS MOFFITT, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th 
day of April, 1928. 
EDITH W. BURNHAM, 
Notary Public in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco. 
(My commission expires February 25, 1930.) 

































B. F. Schlesinger 
& Sons, Inc. 


Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock at Market to Yield 
About 7.5%. 


Class “A” Common at Market te Yield About 6.3%. 
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‘The excellent economies effected through the “Four-Store 
Buying Power” of 
CITY OF PARIS, San Francisco, California 
B. F. SCHLESINGER & SONS, Inc., Oakland, Cal. 
OLDS, WORTHMAN & KING, Portland, Oregon 
RHODES BROS., Tacoma, Washington 


are reflected directly in the earnings. The ability of the 
management is well known. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 



















Earnings and management are primary considerations in 
selecting securities. 


The place to stop when you’re 












Further information on request. 


GEO. H. BURR 
CONRAD & BROOM 


Incorporated 


SAN FRANCISCO: Kohl Building 
LOS ANGELES: California Bank Building 
SEATTLE: 797 Second Avenue 


in town. « Easy to reach. 
‘New ov Quiet 


At Moderate Rates 
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San Francisco's 
newest hotel, 250 
comfortable out- 
side rooms, each 
with private bath 
and shower.Beau- 
tiful lobby, coffee 
shop, beauty par- 
lor, barber shop. 
Radio attachment 
in rooms. Drive 
into hotel garage. 
Take elevator up- 
stairs. Courteous 7 
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HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


PLIES 
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HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 
appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic-view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 





San Francisco 








service. 
230 EddySt.,nearTaylor ; 
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6S: AARNE ANNES: - 
—Courtesy of Oakland Post-Enquirer. 


Ina Donna Coolbrith 
March 10, 1841 — February 29, 1928 


California Poet Laureate 














